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The cloth-bound volumes of the Riverside Literature Series have 
In been grouped into two libraries, Aand B. The binding is uniform 
H YSI Ss | in style, and the printing is from large, clear type, on good paper. 
LIBRARY A, 15 volumes, containing nearly 3,000 pages. By express 
not prepaid, $4.85. Weight of package about 1: pounds. 























By W. . H. Hammel, Professor | Scudder's Fables and Folk Stories. Gulliver's Voyages to Litipat. and 
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mal School. Octavo. Boards. Longfeliow’s Children’ s Hour, ete. Hawthorne’s Tales o_ the White tills 
Paul Revere’s Ride, etc, 192 pages 4° and Sketches ; The Old Manse, and 
Illustrated Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry and a Few Moses, 187 7, bP: 
Prose. (Selections). 196 pages 40 | Goldsmith's Vicar of akefield, 232pp. 
Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales, Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice; 
PRICE, THIRTY CENTS, POSTPAID., 222 pages - 4°| _ Julius Cesar. 211 pages ° 
Whittier Leaflets. Illustrated, 112pp. 40} Longfellow's Golden Legend. 194 pp. 
Holmes Leaflets, Illustrated. 107 pp. 40| The Riverside Song seek, 176 pp. 
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SE I I S of practical suggestions to pupils | LIBRARY B, 27 volumes, containing more than 7,000 pages. “By express 


engaged in constructing apparatus illustrative | not prepaid, $10.12, ‘Weight of package about 21 pounds. 


Hans Andersen’ s Stories. 205 pp. 4oc ; Dickens's Christmas Carol, and The 


; } wel ; : Hawthor Little Daffyd dill Cricket on the Hearth, 228 
of the principles of natural philosophy. Sasw tdi end “Biographical | socket Rip Van Winkle, Lezend of _ 


= . “7. ° ° Stories, 171 - o Sleepy Hollow, The Voyage, etc., 
Blanks are provided for pupils to record descriptions Lamb's Tales from Si Shakespeare. | from the Sketch Bock. 206 pp. 40 
° ° ° ° 50 | Warner's A-Hunting of the Deer, and 
in their own language : their observations upon the Hawthorne's True Stories from New Other Papers. 8s pp. 35 
, . : | P— +4 Fe 233 PP. 45 —_ oa Roger de Coverley Papers. 
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use of it, and the inferences which they draw there- | Longfellow Leafeis. act pp. fo Longfeilow’s Tales ‘of a Wayside Ian, : 
T - . % . fn : orge Washington, 248pp. 40/ 274 pp. 5 
from. Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commis- Burroughs's Birds and Bees; Sharp *° | Holmes s Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Eyes, etc. 184 40 Table. 345 pp - 50 
sioner of Education, says: Longfellow’ s Courtship of Miles Stan- Hawthorne's Twice Told Tales, 538pp. 60 
dish; Elizabeth. go pp. - 25 George Eliot's Silas Marner. 251 pp. 40 
‘ . Longfellow’ s Evangeline. ot Ba 25 | Dana's Two Years Before the Mast. 
“I have seen several attempts to assist Wibiitler’s Seow-Bound, etc.; Mabel | 800p, = io i, 
. : artin, etc. 180 pp. ° ughes’s Tom Brown's schoo ays. 
the work of pupils engaged in the study Lowell's Under the Old, Eim, etc.; * 9272, anh? 60 
‘ « he Vision of Sir Lauafal, etc. 188 pp. 40 | Scott’s Ivanhoe, 519 pp. - r) 
of Physics, but I have never seen any | Fiske’s War of Independence. 214 +4 40 | Detoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 3% pp. 60 
thing which promises to be of such prac- | Franklin's Autobiography. 238 pp. 40! Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin. 500 pp. 60 
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Blanks. | volumes at the same rate of discount. 
In addition to the above, we invite your attention to 
Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. All teachers of Physics will | THE MODERN CLASSIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
be interested in these Blanks. They are cordially invited to correspond with us | 34 volumes containing more the 10,000 pages, $11.56, by express, not prepaid, $13.10, by 
with reference to the examination and introduction of this novel aid. | mail, postpaid. Weight of package about 4 pounds. 


Dr. William T. Harris says :“ It is an unrivalled list of excellent works.” 
A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each number of th 


AMERICAN BOOK COM PANY Rive raide Iiteratare Series, and of each volume of the modern Classics 


Washington Square, New York. | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and _ Portland, Ore.| 4 Park St., Boston. wm E. 17th St., NEw York. 158 Adams St., CHICAGO 
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Tf EWS IN AFRI CA: 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. Edited by Larkin Dunton. LL.D. 


Book VII. 





IN AFRICA. By Anna B. BADLAM. 12mo0, 547 pp. Boards. Introductory price, 72 cents. 


This latest volume in the popular “‘ World and Its People” series is, from the freshness and novelty of its subject, especially 
interesting and attractive to young people. Modern exploration and research have unlocked the sealed portals of the “ Dark 
Continent,” and have shed light on its vast hidden mysteries. Its noble rivers, lakes and waterfalls, its broad tablelands, its lofty 
mountains, its deserts and oases, its wild jungles and treacherous morasses, have all been visited by adventurous explorers, and the 
fascinating story of their discoveries has been given to the eager world. The author of “ Views in Africa” has succeeded in pre- 
senting accurate and graphic pictures of the vast continent, its superb natural features, its flora and fauna, and its strange people 
These vivid word-paintings form a continuous panorama, and serve not only to kindle the imagination but to impress important 
geographical facts upon the memory. The book therefore, like the others in the same series, is an invaluable aid in the study of 
Geography, as well as a delightful supplementary reader. It should be in every school. 


Send for illustrated catalogues and descriptive circulars of our superior text-books. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 2 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 














NEW YORK: 


4x Barclay street. RICHARDS & CO., Limited. ss tame ore. 
CHEMICALS Fine Science Apparatus. a. & 
AND | — \y \<* . 
APPARATUS, ALFRED_L. Rozzins Co, | QUA Ay 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern | 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. | Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


| Works and Salesr —179-181 Lake St., Chi it ° 
Bullock & Crenshaw, | 26) page Cubiendans cok Free mm Seheet Pe —" | Microscopes, Telescopes, 
: | Photographic Supplies, 
IMPORTERS ESTABLISHED 1851. | Optical Lanterns & Slides. 
AND— 


DEALERS. | EIMER & Af EN D, Only complete Science Factory in the West, 


205-211 Third Ave., | 1NSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
§28 Arch St. | \ NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA _ 
the Chemical and Paycica! SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
— Laboratory will be fur- 


nished of best quality at —OF THE— 
reasonable prices. 


sien sPces eran | NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


tus, special, made to order, 
Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 





Laboratory Supplies of Every Description | 




















Catalogues mailed | 
on receipt of the 
The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents | 

Lamp. 





according to drawings. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. | 
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Automatic tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
| Ped d Doct f Ped : 
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seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
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Automatically signals the periods of any number of 


different programs in any number of rooms, corri- We must make room for new stock and therefore 





pve or buildings, no matter how extensive the | — ” our patrons the following extraordinary | ers of higher rank. 
Automatically makes all changes of poogeem. |The Professional Teacher. e*6 
i 11 a can be changed at | . > | 
gg yt ty ot by head. ic isan| 44 Pages, size of Teacners’ InstituTs—equal to | Year begins September 27. 
Automaton. Complete plants meine, > el eek aoe sre - tae 4 | Scholarships Offered. 
i i i ° . aN. . | 
be me tlm peg ong Seace tee epectal | Graded Examination Questions and Answers on | Special Scholarship for Women. 
s : a Mi eisiiaiiaes | Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable | 
, a a oo a pat oo al articles on educational subjects. ee 
“Tam de ted wit e service your Program Ap- | : ° | soy . P 
paratus is seadering to me. It works with oe | Educational Foundations. Zoxnd. | For catalogue giving full information, address, 
sad Basgnees me conetes ee guarn SS | 1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
willing to part with it. It gives me great pleasure to | teacher. 6O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25. Uni ity Buildi 
thus recommend your Pro ram Clock toother iustitu- | Lubbock’s Best 100 Books niversity Duilding, 
tions.” . Mezarr, Prin. German Amer. School, ° ie 
244-246 East 52nd Street, New York. 10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents, WASHINGTON SQUARE. N. Y. CITY. 
es eT | , 
Please write for illustrated Catalogue and Testi- Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 
et: They will enterest you. HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Every N. Y. teacher shouid own it. Only 4§ 

FRED FRICK Mfr WAYNESBORO, . . .| cents. Regular price, 30 cents. ‘66 AN ONDERFUL” 
‘ ' ) + FRANKLIN CO. PA: | Browning’s Aspects of Education. 

A standard treatise on educational history, {3 eee 000000000 00000 


? B IBE FOR cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents. 
DO YOU SUBSCR Gladstone’s Object Teaching. MAN IKIN. 
It contains fifty different colored plates of tne 


© s a - . 
FducationalFoundations | cents. Regular price, 15 cents. | human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. ates printd 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. | on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
| voard, and bound in cloth. Fifty thuusand man- 
$1.00 a Year ? es | ans nave bese on Se from $25 to $60 each 
Te in 1s one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
This is a monthly text-book for Says do city uss ws | pose. It 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 


in : Seaai } Special price to suoscribers, $4, postpaid, secure! 
teachers who desire professiona packed, complete witn manual 


etvencement. Elementary Sounds E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. New York and Chicago 
Our Times and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by step Primer 


in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 




















30 cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 


. , Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
room. Clubs of two or more oe drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 


each. duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
° ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
Its circulation has doubled dur- _| herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per] a4. besgin — 
ing the last year. copy. Special terms for introduction, | Founded by Dr. E-Tourjée. CARL FARLTEN, Director 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIE 





ROCRESSIVE TEACHERS to-day do not ask the question, ** Shaj! I join an agency?” 
P They know that the best positions in every grade of schoo] work are filled either ‘irectly or in- 
directly through agencies. They also observe how rapidly teachers are promoted through tne 
influence of some agencies, But the question that progressive teachers are asking is, ** Which 
agency shallI[join?*’ A good agencyhas these elements of strength : reliable management, confidence of 
school authorities, wide acquaintance among schools, tavorable location, established patronage, and syste- 
matic methods of studying the qualifications of applicants. Any agency can enroll teachers and report 
vacancies; but a good agency » ecommends teachers and 4//s vacancies, For further information concern- 
ing a good agency, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


R. L. Myers & Company, Proprietors, 122-124 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


\’ 
: 
; 
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WINSHIP 


Prompt Attention, 


Fair Dealing. 
Courteous Treatment. 


Best Equipment. $ 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. $ 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY « wa or 
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i. 
E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


I EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass, 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeies, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western PositioNS i aecugr WESTERN AGENCY 


viz:ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Choose the SBes or have the biggest list of teachers, or the 


most endorsements of its work. A FIRST-CLASS Bureau is one that studies its teachers, 
earnestly seeks places for them, recommends them heartily and with good judgment, 
and secures them positions The New York Educational Bureau has unusual 
facilities for knowing good teachers and places where they are wanted. This 
BUREAU RECOMMENDS teachers, 
Do You Want a Better Position? Do You Know Where a Teacher is Wanted ? 
WRITE TO A FIRST-CLASS BUREAU, 
THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








Assists 











Burcau for 1896. The best Bureau 
aoes not always do the largest business, 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ““INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or —— years merely scr-ping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned others ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgtl, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, d, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
a *s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

ag Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

2” Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





Cash Advanced Weekly to reliable men in the sale of the 
International Cyclopaedia Officially adopted for the schools of 


New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
Write for Terms. Per- 


sonal Interview Desired. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York & Chicago. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 
double-ruled, Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents ‘per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


36 pages, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. | 








BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample. EN 
BLACKBOARDS, AuKina. FOR) R. H. GALPEN, 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. CA'A. 3 East 14th St., 
SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. ~~~ ™ NEW YORK. 
J. W. 


& SCHOOL \ 


~ SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


SUPPLIES. ( 3 es tas Soe, 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


We need teachers and will register 200 Journal 
Readers free, 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 
28 West a3d Street, NEW YORK, 








1s valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If tt speoety hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells yon —_—* them A is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


Cc, W. BARDEEN, Syracussg, N. Y. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y., 


STEREOPTICON VIEW 


ING TEACHING 
All branches. | $35 PER 100 SLIDES. 
If you wish views of any subject, write 


A. T. SEYMOUR, B.L., 
CHAPPAQUA INSTITUTE, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Teachers Going to Atlanta 


The Southern Railway, 


PIEDMONT AIR LINE, 





FOR ILLUSTRAT.- 








ANNOUNCES a very low rate for school 
teachers and their friends who desire 


to take a short vacation to 


..- Atlanta. . Exposition... 


during Christmas holidays. Already a 
large number have been booked over 


this popular route which operates 


Three Daily Limited Trains—- 
NEW YORK to ATLANTA. 


Those who desire information regarding 
the trip should communicate with the 


NEW YORK OFFICE SOUTHERN 


127 BROADWAY. 


f1YSIOLOGY ! 


To prepare students for examinations, 
and create enthusiasm in dull classes . 


Palmer's Physiology Cards 


RAILWAY 








In- 
dorsed by physicians and eminent educators, 


Are unexcelled. No useless questions. 





| 
| 
| EDUCATIONAL CARD Co., FILLMORE, N. Y. 
| 


FALL THE CUTS; 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reducd Prices. 
| Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
| . 
| Line Etchiugs, 7c. per sq.in., minimam price, 


Ce 


| 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after puvlication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. gth St., New York 
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Absolutely 


Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- 
80 | The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & (¢, Limite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
} ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


<= +=) For Vertical Writing <“Seann) 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


‘These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


BOTANY 


E publish all the best American Botany 
Text-Books, including the Standard 


works of Professors Gray, Wood, and You- 























mans,—names that are guarantees of all that 





is reliable and authoritative in this fascinating 


study. Over thirty volumes to select from,— 


adapted to every grade—suitable for every kind 


of school, public and private, city and country. 


Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany, revised 
by Professor L. H. Bartey, Cornell ($1.44). Willis’s Prac- 
tical Flora ($1.50), and Apgar’s Trees of the Northern 
United States ($1.00), all fully illustrated and all excellent 
for reference, should be in the hands of every teacher of Botany. 


Sent posgels on receipt of prices. Botany Section of 
our list free. Correspondence with reference to ex- 
amination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


IWew YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 


‘in promoting digestion, and as 


a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 


|or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 
says: 

“ Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thorough- 
ly tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
For sale by all Druggists. 





to know all 
about the 


If You Desire 
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Caligragh 
Typewriter 


Send for our Artisti¢ Mustrated Catalogue 
for 1896, just published. ‘ 

If you want the best values if ‘Fypewriter 
Papers and Su plies, you will find them shown 
in our New caw Catalogue <td Paper 
Sample Book, which will be sent proifiptly on 
request. 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CG 
237 BrRoapway, NEw YorK 








SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 
Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 


wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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Educative Instruction. 
By Prof. W. Rein, University of Jena. 


(Continued from THE JOURNAL of January 18, 1896.) 
III. Ways and Means of Educative Instruction. 


A DEFINITE PLAN NEEDED.—If instruction chooses so 
high and difficult an aim, as has been described, in or- 
der to secure an influence upon a definite organization 
of the inner lives of the pupils, it is evident that it will 
not proceed without plan and reason, lest it fail to ac- 
complish its purpose. On the contrary, it must outline 
a definite plan for itself, for, as was said by a great Ger- 
man strategist [von Moltke]: “It is wortha great deal 
to see the aim one strives to attain, but it is worth still 
more to find the way to its attainment.” 

In Wuat THE PLAN Consists.—In our particular 
field this plan has to lay down two problems : 

A. To give the sketch of the course of study, and 

B. To develop the guiding lines for the proper treat- 
ment of the subject-matters. 


A. THE CouRSE OF STUDY. 


Thus, the theory of the course of study stands in the 
foreground. This treats of two questions : 

1, The selection of the subject matters, and 

2. The connection of these matters ; or 

a. Sequence, and 

6. Co-ordination. 


I. SELECTION OF SUBJECT-MATTER, 


Tue PupiL’s APPERCEPTIVE CAPABILITIES TO BE CON- 
SIDERED.—By reminding ourselves of the aim of instruc- 
tion, which is the awakening of many-sided interest, we 
may lay down the following as first rule of guidance in 
the selection of the subject-matter: Only that which is 
able to arouse and secure a lasting hold upon the interest of 
the pupils can become subject-matter of instruction, The 
psychological pre-supposition, however, for all ideas 
that enter the circle of thought in a way that is sure to 
effect interest, is their similarity or relationship with the 
ideas already present in the mind, their being expected 
by the latter ; hence the close consideration of the pu- 
pil’s power of apperception. 


[See the articles on ‘‘ Apperception,” by Dr. K, Lange, in Vol. VI., of 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. ] 


The first principle of the selection ot subject-matter, 
accordingly, may be expressed as follows: Only that 
subject-matter of instruction is able to deeply and enduring?) 


excite the interest of the pupil, which closely corresponds te 
the juvenile power of prehension [assimilation]; in other 
words, to the stage of apperception which he has 
reached at that particular time. 

THE PUPIL TO BE THE HEIR OF THE PRESENT CIVILI- 
ZATION.—This definition, however, is too general for a 
right understanding of the problem under consideration. 
Whence shall we take the subject-matter? The con- 
cept of moral character which is the headstone of the 
education system, here gives a valuable pointer. With- 
in this concept is contained the requirement that our 
pupil is to self-actively assert himself in life some day ; 
he is to be enabled to participate independently on his 
part, in the work of the nation. In order to do this he 
must learn to understand the present of his nation. 
From this the following requirement would have to be 
derived: The pupil must be introduced into the pres- 
ent status or the nation’s civilization, in order to then 
find his place where his labor in the sense of a moral 
personality begins. An analysis of the present culture- 
treasure would furnish the material which the pupib 
would have to be taught to understand. 

APPARENTLY CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES.——-This second 
principle—transmission of the present culture-treasures 
—is in direct opposition to the first named which re- 
quired a consideration of the pupil’s power of prehen- 
sion. How can the formal psychological requirement 
be harmonized with the material-historical one? The 
problem solves itself in the following manner : 

CuLTuRE-Epocus.—The present of a civilized people 
shows conditions so complex that it would be folly to at 
once begin to make the child comprehend them, Inter- 
est would be at once smothered by problems which the 
child is unable to solve. If we now remind ourselves of 
the fact that the present rests upon the past, we will 
turn from the intricate and difficult to be understood 
conditions of the present to the past times with their 
simpler and more transparent conditions up to the 
period where we reach the beginnings of our civiliza- 
tion, whence there is a steady progress up to the pres- 
ent. One who is able to clearly survey this develop- 
ment acquires therewith at the same time the best un- 
derstanding for the different tendencies and problems of 
the present. 

Hence the following advice to the educator: The 
best introduction to the understanding of the present 
civilization is secured in that the pupil is introduced in- 
to the origin and growth of national work, by placing 
before his soul in the most perspicuous manner the 
main turning-points of the same in progressive pictures 
of culture-epochs through whose contemplation he can 
be inspired and grow in strength. The development 
course of the individual is best nourished through con- 
templation of the development course of the totality 
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because the interest of the pupil can thereby be awak- 
ened and nursed with growing strength. 
HARMONIZATION OF PRINCIPLES.—In this demand, 
accordingly, the formal and material points of view are 
united. The near in time is to the child the psycholo- 
gically remote, while the remote in time means the psy- 


chologically near. The totality has risen through cen- 
turies long, assiduous, laborious effort from the sim- 
plest beginnings to the richly organized civilization of 
the present; thus also the individual proceeds from 
simple consciousness-contents to ever richer and more 
perfect thought-complexions. 

THE NATION AND THE INDIviDUAL.—A nation does 
not at once stand upon the height of its civilization ; 
neither does the individual at once stand upon the apex 
of his development. Both attain to this height only by 
struggle and toil; the totality in millenaries, the indi- 
vidual in the short space of his life time ; but common 
to both is the upward climbing and the thought sug- 
gests itself to nourish the growth of the individual upon 
the slowly rising culture-work of the totality, which 
compressed and turned to account in a pedagogical 
way affords a series of progressive pictures embodying 
the necessary culture elements. Pestalozzi sought to 
find this necessary series; Herbart, his true follower, 
continued his work. 

CONGENIAL MATTER.—Thus the first rule for the se- 
lection of subject-matter may be expressed as follows : 
The individual stages of development are nourished by 
the culture-elements given in the historical develop- 
ment of the people. That whica is worth to be felt, as 
Goethe says, is brought before the pupil at exactly the 
moment when the interest for it culminates and the pu- 
pils accordingly, are most impressionable. If the offered 
matters are congenial to the child’s mind they are 
greeted as welcome friends, the work of instruction is 
carried by the interest and acts in the sense of genuine 
culture, 

ANALOGY BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL AND GENERAL Hvu- 
MAN DEVELOPMENT.—The course of study in education 
schools thus, as regards the succession of subjects, is 
founded upon the historic-genetic principle which is 
found in the idea of culture-epochs. They are the se- 
quence of the assumption that there is a deep-going anal- 
ogy between the development of the individual and that 
of humanity in general, an assumption which is upheld by 
the greatest thinkers. We name only two: Goethe 
and Kant. The former said: although the world in 
general advances, youth must always start again from 
the beginning and, as individual, pass through the 


epochs of the world’s civilization. Kant pointed out 
that the education of the individual ought to imitate 
the cultural development of mankind in general follow- 
ing through their various generations. 

SuBJECT-MATTER TO BE SPECIALIZED.—It is possible 
to organize the course of study of educative instruction 
upon the basis of this idea. It is the task of didactics 
to project and specialize the outlines for the different 
kinds of schools. The precipitate of the different peri- 
ods of development, as it is preserved in science and 
art, forms the “ stuff’’ for all education-schools. But, 
according to the limits to which the schools are con- 
fined, the setting will vary, being either broader or nar- 
rower, as the case may be. 

CONCENTRATION NECEsSSARY.—Thereby it is to be well 
considered that the educative power of the subject- 
matters of instruction does not break forth with force 
until the main series of subject-matter [ Hauptstoffreihen | 
are presented in a concentrated form, comprised in 
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typical and at the same time classical forms, in large 
divisions mutually connected. 

No Data-TRarFFic.—Only in this way are large, un- 
broken masses of thoughts brought into the youthful 
minds, out of which a strong interest develops. Moral 
energy is the effect of large, connected thought-masses, 
as Herbart rightly says, Where instruction degenerates 
to a sort of information-traffic, it is very far removed 
from the aim of educative instruction. 

PRINCIPLES OF SUBS ANCE-SELECTION.— The following 
three principles are deciding for the selection of sub- 
stance in educative instruction : 


1. In the developing human being the pursuit of the 
development of civilization, represented and appre- 
hended in the light of moral discernment, produces en- 
during interest. Hence, gradual ascending from the 
older and simpler to the newer and more complicated 
conditions. 

2. Classical representations from history, literature, 
and art, which the youthful minds are able to compre- 
hend, are to form the foundation of instruction. Only 
classical representations invite the pupil to a return, 
and none but they give to the interest enduring nourish- 
ment and a healthy direction. 

3. Large, whole [complete], mutual connected sub- 
ject-matters are alone able to invite participation [sym- 
pathy] in sufficient depth and hence to exert a charac- 
ter-cultivating influence. 

4. The ascending series of historical main-stages, re- 
presented by complete thought-masses in classical form, 
counts upon a corresponding series of development- 
stages in the inner life of the pupil. 
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The Senses in Education. 


Training of the Perceptive Power. 


By Epwarp Brooks.* 


Mental life begins inthe senses. Through the senses 
the forms and qualities of the objects of the external 
world enter consciousness and are transformed into 
knowledge. A child’s education must, therefore, be- 
gin with the observation of the things of the material 
world. This is indicated also by the intense activity of 
its senses in childhood. The eyes of the child catch 
every object, its ears are open to every sound, and its 
little fingers are busy from morningto night. Its senses 
seem hungry for knowledge as its body is hungry for 
food. The so-called “ curiosity ” of children is merely 
the natural thirst for knowledge and points out the 
pathway of education to the teacher. To repress this 
spirit is as absurd and wicked as to withhold food from 
the hungry body. The mental starvation resulting 
from vicious methods of instruction is even worse than 
physical starvation. 

The result of sense activity is knowledge. In the 
alembic of the mind by some mysterious alchemy im- 
impressions from material things are transmuted into 
mental acquisitions. This sense knowledge is not only 
the first knowledge, but it is the basis of all knowledge. 
Whether all knowledge is sense knowledge, as some phi- 
losophers teach, I will not now discuss. The expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Nothing in the intellect that was not first in the 
senses,” is a misleading proposition, if not a false one. 
But that sense knowledge is in a certain sense neces- 
sary to thought knowledge—a ladder upon which the 
mind climbs upward to abstract and general truth—is 
undoubtedly true. 

This activity of the senses in children indicates the 
true method of primary instruction. The first steps in 
education should be the training of the perceptive 
powers. The violation of this simple principle has been 
the bane of the educational methods throughout the 
centuries. The teaching of words has taken the place 
of the teaching of things, and the memory has been 
crammed instead of the observation being quickened. 
Words have been taught without ideas, false mental hab- 
its formed, mental growth arrested, and youthful minds 
stunted. Methods of primary instruction have tended 
to close the eyes of pupils until they have become 
blind to the facts and phenomena ef the world around 
them. Children are taught to read books, but are una- 
ble to read the “ book of nature,” though it lies before 
us with open pages. School education so blinds the 
power of observation that the uneducated man is usu- 
ally a better observer than the educated. The untu- 
tored Indian will trace his way through the forest by 
the moss on the trees, or pursue his escaped captive by 
the broken twigs or displacement of leaves that the 
cultured scholar would never notice. The unschooled 
negroes of the South were found to be closer observers 
of natural phenomena than their more intelligent white 
masters. The habit of going to books for the decrip- 
tion of things destroys the power to obtain knowledge 
fresh from the open pages of nature. I knew a young 
teacher who in preparing a lesson on a robin went to an 
English encyclopedia and presented a description of an 
English robin to a class of children who were amazed at 
the teacher’s ideas of robins, so different from their 
—_ obtained from seeing the American “robin” in the 

elds. 

Teachers should note the difference of perceptive 
powers among their pupils. These differences are as 
striking as the differences in memory, imagination, and 
thought power. There seem to be twoclasses of minds 
—the perceptive and the reflective minds. The former 
may make the eminent naturalist, the latter the mathe- 
matician or philosopher. Much of this difference among 
adults is due to their education. The senses may be- 
come sharpened by use and the habit of observation de- 





* Abstract of a lecture on Educational Psychology by Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Superintendent of Public Schools, Phi'adelphia. 
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veloped. The great naturalist, is made as well as born. 
Hugh Miller could turn the rocky pages of his native 
Scotland and read the geological story as readily as a 
boy reads his primer. Agassiz could bring a grasshop- 
per before his class and point out scores of interesting 
facts that the ordinary eye would fail to discover. 

Such facts indicate the duties of the teachers of youth. 
A child before entering school has been learning in the 
school of nature. It hasbeen training its eyes and ears 


- and fingers, and filled its mind with facts of bird, bee, 


and flower. This process should be continued when the 
child entersschool. The great chasm between the nat- 
ural education of the outdoors and the artificial instruc- 
tion of the school-room should be abolished. The first 
classes formed in the school should be “ seeing classes,” 
‘* hearing classes,” and “doing classes.” There should 
be an “observation class” in every school-room. Les- 
sons upon objects should occupy a large share of the 
time in primary instruction. Leaves, flowers, minerals, 
insects, etc., should be the books of the primary schools. 
The great “out of doors” should be brought into the 
class-room, or the pupils be frequently taken out for a 
lesson from the book of nature. The park and the “zoo” 
should be frequently visited by the teacher and her 
class. More emphasis should be given to the so-called 
“Nature studies.” The eye should be trained to distin- 
guish colors, including tints and shades. Color blindness 
is largely due to neglect of proper training in childhood. 
Teachers should find out which pupils are “color 
blind” and make special effort to correct the defect. 
Children should also be taught to observe the phenom- 
ena in wind and weather, the motion of the sun, the 
changes of the moon, the difference between the appear- 
ance of the planets, fixed stars, etc. The whole volume 
of nature should be opened to them with instructions 
how it is to be read. 

The perceptive power should be used in teaching as 
many of the school studies as possible. Orthography 
was formerly learned by repeating the letters of the 
word ; the better way is by careful observation of the 
form of the word. We learn to spell by sight rather 
than by sound. Thus the deaf, who are usually less in- 
telligent than the blind, are better spellers since they 
spell by sight rather than by sound. Stamp the picture 
of the word on the memory and spelling is but describing 
the picture. The elements of geography should be taught 
by observing the facts rather than by learning them 
from a book. The child shoula see a cape, an island, 
etc., rather than commit a definition of them. Only the 
things that are too remote for sight should be learned 
from the book, and these unknown facts should be based 
upon observed ones. All the physical sciences are to 
be taught in the same way. Let there be no more ab- 
surd work in requring a child to commit a verbal de- 
scription of a bone when a specimen bone to tie senses 
is its own definition. I have known pupils in a high 
school to go through a text-book on physiology making 
a high mark at examination, who did not know that the 
lean meat on the table was largely muscle. 

Even composition writing should be taught by obser- 
vation. Let the child describe what it has seen and 
thus put its own knowledge and experience into words, 
Let a pupil “ write with its eyes” as the reporter of a 
paper gains skill in literary work ; indeed aschool paper 
with the class as reporter would do more for training 
in composition than all the grammars and rhetorics ever 
written. This is the secret of success among the emi- 
nent authors of literature.. Nearly all great writers 
have been close observers of nature. Homer shows a 
sympathetic love of the natural world, and his pages 
often glow with descriptions of things he must have 
seeu before he became blind. Chaucer begins his fa- 
mous “ Tales’ with a charming description of English 
scenery. Shakespeare must have read the fields of 
Stratford with a searching and a loving eye for his verse 
breathes of the freshness of the fields and forest. The 
streams ripple in his lines, the flowers blush with beauty 
in his similes, the moonlight falls asleep on a fragant 
bank of violets, and his muse “finds tongues in trees, 
books in running brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
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in everything.” Burns’ most exquisite verses were based 
on his observation, and stream and field and mountain 
daisy and mouse nest all contributed to his charming 
muse. Wordsworth, the poet of nature, felt that “the 
meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears.” The characters of Dic- 
kens were largely drawn from his walks through London 
and its suburbs, and Hall Caine paints in his novels the 
scenery and people of his boyhood’s home in the Isle of 
Man. It is thus seen that sense knowledge should be 
made the basis of a system of education. This was the 
theme of the great educational reformers—Comenius, 
Locke, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. The application of 
this principle to elementary instruction is what is meant 
by the New Education. 

Finally, while sense knowledge is in a sense the basis 
of all knowledge, it is far from being the only knowl- 
edge or even the best knowledge. The mind rises in 
its developments to ideas and thoughts that transcend 
the objects of the material world. In it arise the ideas 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, and the divin- 
er ideas of the supernatural and spiritual world. Edu- 
cation is like a temple ; we build up mental endowment 
as we build a grand cathedral like =t. Peter’s. We lay 
the foundation in sense knowledge, build up the super- 
structure with the power of thought, adorn it with grace- 
ful columns by the imagination, and last of all throw 
over it the arching dome of intuition, a crystalline dome 
through which we may see the stars of faith ever point- 
ing upwards towards immortality, God, and heaven. 


to 
The Country School Problem. 


Address of President L. D. Harvey, of the Milwaukee normal school, be- 
fore the Minnesota State Teachers’ Association. 


“A committee of twelve appointed by the national council of 
education at its last meeting is preparing a report which, it is 
hoped, will offer some suggestions for bettering the conditions 
which now control the schools of the rural districts. A statement 
of these conditions will make clear the necessity for improvement, 
and an understanding of them is essential to any solution of them. 
By contrast with the conditions which obtain in city schools we 
shall see them in clearer light. In city schools the length of term 
is from nine to ten months per year. In the country from six to 
eight months. In the city schools attendance is reasonably regu- 
lar. In country schools, because of long distances to be traveled 
and the necessity for work on the farm the attendance is very ir- 
regular. Gradation and classification is possible in city schools, 
concentrating the teacher’s attention on a few subjects and limit- 
ing class work. In the country schools the teacher is compelled 
to instruct pupils of all ages and in all subjects in the common 
school course. City schools are usually well provided with lib- 
raries and illustrative apparatus, while the country schools suffer 
because of poverty, ignorance, or indifference of the school board 
or the community. The city schools are provided with a super- 
vising head and assistant supervisors. In the rural schools the 
county superintendent is required to supervise the work of teach- 
ers extending from that of a few to hundreds and scattered over 
an area often of hundreds of miles. In the city the superintend- 
ents and supervisors are experienced teachers, The county sup- 
erintendent may or may not be, as political expediency may dic- 
tate. The supervising principal in the city is responsible to the 
board employ.ng him; the county superintendent to the voters 
who elected him. Conditions in city life awaken public interest 
in the efficacy of the local school system. In the country isolation 
of farm life and lack of an intellectual atmosphere and lack of 
wealth and interest combine to render the improvement of schools 
a difficult matter. 

“Because of longer terms, higher educational standards, and 


better’pay, the best teachers are absorbed by the cities, leaving . 


the poorer teachers and the more inexperienced to grapple with 
the more difficult conditions which exist in the country schools. 
I do not mean to say all teachers in the cities are good teachers 
and that all teachers in the country are poor teachers, but the 
conditions are such that the better teachers gravitate inevitably 
toward the cities and give place to new and untried teachers to 
fill their places. 

“The increasing demand for the establishment of normal 
schools throughout the United States shows the public recognizes 
the value of specific training for the business of teaching. Of 
those who complete a normal school course not one in twenty 
seeks employment in the country schools. It is a fact, the direct 


benefit of the normal schools to rural districts comes from the 
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work of undergraduates who go out to teach after having had 
some training, and there €arn money to enable them to complete 
a course of study which will render it unnecessary for them to 
teach longer in those schools. 

A comparison of these conditions in city and country cannot 
fail to show how far superior the schools of the city must be to 
those in the country. The problem is how to secure better teach- 
ers and more effective supervision than is possible under existing 
circumstances, Better teachers mean more education and special 
training for the work ot teaching. It means better salaries or 
such an increase of the teaching force as will, under the law of 
competition, enable communities to secure a better quality of 
teaching for the salaries now paid. 

“ As the city schools absorb the entire product of the normal 
schools and the demand from the cities is constantly increasing, 
we must look elsewhere for this training. Wisconsin a few years 
ago sought to solve this problem by giving state aid to the high 
schools upon condition that the courses of study in those schools 
should be brought under the control of the state department of 
education and that these courses should include facilities for in- 
struction in the theory and art of teaching, and provided for an 
inspector of high schools. This arrangement has resulted in an 
improvement in the high schools, but so far as the professional 
work of training teachers is concerned has been an entire failure. 
In the first place because a comparatively small number of stu- 
dents in the high schools have definitely determined to teach, 
and consequently do not care to take the work on theory and art 
of teaching. If this is made necessary to graduation it is done in 
a perfunctory way, rendering it comparatively valueless. If the 
principal has not had professional training. for teaching and has 
not been a careful student in the field of pedagogy, the subject is 
apt to be slighted. Any examination of statistics will show a 
large number of high school principals who have had little or no 
professional training on the subject of pedagogy. The idea is 
strongly intrenched in the public mind that good scholarship is 
the thing demanded of the high school teacher, and that if he has 
this he must of necessity be a good teacher. He needs good 
scholarship and so long as academic branches are the things chief- 
ly emphasized professional training in the high schools will be a 
farce. 

“ Occasionally a man will be found with a genius for training 
teachers. Fortunate are those who receive his training, and for- 
tunate the school that has secured his services. It appears to me 
we cannot look to the high schools for the training of district 
school teachers, The growth of the institute system has been in 
response to a public demand. , 

“While we recognize their value we cannot fail to realize that 
they are totally inadequate for the proper training of the body of 
teachers who attend them. Institutes are needed as a source of 
inspiration and enthusiasm for the development of professional 
ideals and aims, and for a general broadening of the teachers’ con- 
ception of his work. Too often the work is made largely ac- 
ademic and ceases to be in the true sense of the word a teachers’ 
institute, but a short term of school whose chief end is to prepare 
for the county superintendents’ examination. 

“ The recognized need of better academic training has brought 
into existence the summer training schools. These under proper 
conditions are valuable, but they come at a season of the year 
when it is extremely difficult to do a high order of mental work. 
So far as it goes it may do good work, but to rely upon it as offer- 
ing ample training is a serious mistake. I would advocate organ- 
izing county training schools for the benefit of the county teachers 
covering one year’s work. I would have the certificate of proper 
completion of this course, by law, made a third grade county cer- 
tificate. The attendance at such a school should be limited to 
about the number of teachers needed each year in the county. 
The state department should have authority to dismiss any in- 
structor in these schools found to be incompetent. The local 
management should be in the hands of three members, of which 
the country superintendent should be ex-officio a member. The 
state should make provision for paying at least one-half of the ex- 
penses of these schools, the remainder to be borne by the county 
in which the schools are established. 

“ These schools organized for a special line of work will be at- 
tended by those only who wish to prepare for teaching. Such 
schools would combine the best features of the institute and the 
summer school. 

“ There is need of an awakening of public interest in the school 
at the cross roads, and the rural population need to demand 
measures to secure better training for their children. Such schools 
will not affect the attendance at the normal and high schools. 
The uplift in educational sentiment in the counties where these 
schools were organized would result in sending more to the high 
schools and these in turn would supply the normal school and 
would relieve them of much of the elementary work now required. 


BETTER SUPERVISION 


is imperatively demanded. Four things are essential to the im- 
provement of the supervision of county schools. First, smaller 
supervisory districts. Second, competent superintendents as re- 
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gards educational qualifications, including experience in teachin 
and executive ability. Third, salaries that will attract and hol 
good teachers. Fourth, a continuance in office under such con- 
ditions as will secure proper relation with other educational inter- 
ests and independent action untrammeled by political influen- 
ces, 

“ An educational qualification should be required of every sup- 
erintendent. Superintendents’ districts should be limited in size 
to practical supervision. What the country school needs is teach- 
ers who can teach pupils to read, and to love to read, and to love 
to read good literature. To givethem such an acquaintance with 
arithmetic as will fit them for the business of every-day life, a 
course in history and geography as will give them such a reason- 
able acquaintance with their own country, its growth and devel- 
opment of its institutions and industries and such a spirit of en- 
lightened patriotism as are necessary to good citizenship ; such 
training in logical thinking as will fit them to grapple with the 
problems of life, and such power of expression as will enable them 
to put their own thoughts readily, clearly, with force and accur- 
acy. These I conceive to be the essentials of a common school 
education, and by focusing upon these rather than attempting to 
spread out the field of work with the necessary result of diluting 
the mental products,” 


Discussion, 


Supt. Chapman, who opened the discussion of President Harvey’s ad- 
dress, said in substance ; 


There are three phases of the question to consider-- the finan- 
cial, the teaching, and the supervisory. The apportionment of 
state funds is as important as that of raising them. As a rule, 
the district that has a small enrollment has a correspondingly low 
valuation of taxable property. To remedy this the following sug- 
gestions are made: Permit pupils to attend the school most con- 
venient, regardless of boundaries. Whenever the enrollment 
in any district falls below a point advisible to maintain the school, 
close it and provide some means of conveying children to and 
from school in some adjoining district. The closing and reopen- 
ing of schools should take place at the commencement of the 
school year. School populations in the country change suddenly 
very often, so it is not desirable that any school should be closed 
permanently, Renteis change farms and localities, and the 
school population varies. Apportion state aid in proportion to 
the number of teachers required. This will place districts on a 
common footing. Provisions should be made for protecting 
worthy teachers against those who would teach as a makeshift. 
Some ~~ for state certificates should be provided, so that suc- 
cessful teachers who possess adequate siento to teach in the 
common schools and who attend meetings and institutes provided 
for their improvement would secure certificates valid in any coun- 
try district. In apportioning state funds some extra inducement 
should be extended to districts employing state certified teach- 
ers. 


There is no department of common school work where there is 
greater need of reformation than in the matter of supervision. 
Teachers and officers neglect their work, and the county superin- 
tendent can do very little about it. A wide-awake state inspector 
of common schools should be appointed at the earliest practic- 
able date. He, with the county superintendent should have 
power to revoke or suspend the license of teachers for just cause, 
and compel negligent school boards to provide suitable buildings, 
apparatus and books. Besides this, there should be a township 
inspector, who should work under the direction of the county 
superintendent and be compensated for his services. These 
measures would greatly facilitate the work of supervision and 
would in no wise interfere with individuals or communities will- 
ing to extend the advantages of a good common school education 
to all children, 


Assistant State Superintendent Hyde read a paper prepared by State 
Superintendent Pendergast, who was unable to be present. From this the 
following statements are selected : 


The question, What shall we do for our rural schools ? has never 
been satisfactorily answered. They require help, and their con- 
dicion is far below that of the city schools in points of efficiency 
and management, yet these schools have furnished the best brains 
and mnedle of the country, notwithstanding the fact that terms 
are much shorter, while the disparity in the rate of taxation is ap- 
palling. In Minnesota the best buildings are erected and thor- 
oughly equipped for a special tax of three mills on a dollar, 
while in the rural districts a special tax of 20 to 25 mills is by no 
means uncommon, 

Yet the best scholars in our high and normal schools are those 
who come from these highly taxed, struggling backwoods and 
prairie districts, This difference in taxation is too great. The 
country schools need more justice, not pity. The general gov- 


ernment should appropriate $1 for every pupil who attends school 
three months in any district in the United States, and the state 
Fs anennaes should increase its state tax from one to two 
mills, 
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The Country School Teacher. 


(Abstract of a paper by Supt. J. J. Bargen, Cottonwood, Minn.) 


The influence of the country school teacher is not limited by 
the walls of her school-room; it spreads immediately over her 
whole district and very frequently even beyond its boundaries. 
And years after she has left the district and quit teaching her in- 
fluence is still felt in many even far off regions. 

Teaching, with its underlying principles, is, of course, the same 
in all classes of schools, but there are peculiar conditions arising 
from the environment, Nearly all of us have some acquaintance 
with the conditions under which the country teacher labors. 
Many of our districts are settled by people having come from 
nearly all quarters of the globe. They have brought with them 
ideas derived from the education, habits, and customs of most re- 
mote countries, They compare our form of government and 
everything else with the things and surroundings under which 
they were brought up, and in many instances they arrive at the 
conclusion that the new country ought to be different from what 
itis. Even people coming from Spain and Russia honestly 
think that, compared with the schools of their own country, ours 
are, at best, an unavoidable evil which they uphold and patronize 
only to the extent and because the law demands it of them. The 
children in such new neighborhoods speak various languages, but 
little or no English outside of the school-room., Public sentiment 
and morals differ widely, and what seems perfectly proper, yes, 
almost a duty to some of the school patrons, is almost shocking 
to others. 

In consequence of such winds blowing from all directions the 
thermometer measuring the temperature of harmony and unani- 
mity sometimes very suddenly drops below zero. 

Under such conditions the teacher applies for the school. She 
is engaged for five months at $30 a month, and gets free of charge 
all that which she may induce to come through the small windows 
where, in the place of glass, a visitor sometimes finds a stratum 
of dust and sometimes a boy’s coat or a piece of a set of charts 
recently bought from some smooth-tongued agent at the remark- 
ably low price for which she would gladly work a whole month. 
She is given to understand that she receives a big salary, more 
than she can earn anywhere else, and larger than the district is 
really able to pay, and that she must, if she gets it, congratulate 
herself on having secured a boarding place only a mile anda half 
from the school-house at a price which will still leave her two- 
thirds of her wages ; that she can easily build her own fire, sweep 
the school-house, clean the grounds and outhouses, and that she 
must watch the children of the other folks and keep them in 
good order. 

She opens the school with pupils whose number is determined 
by the conditions of the weather and the cornfields, and from the 
report of whom the others form their opinion of the teacher and 
her work. For the first few weeks she may have some pupils 
and she may have none. During school hours she arranges her 
classes, she gives out and hears fhesoms, she teaches new things, 
and drills what has been taught before, commands and commands, 
she helps one and all, and is kept busy until her feet threaten to 
join the strikers and her head isin a whirl. She closes her school 
at 4 P. M. to begin her work. Subduing herself, she goes to a 
house, where her most unruly boy lives and speaks to his affec- 
tionate mother of her fine children. At another home, she cap- 
tures her own artistic taste and calls the dwarfish plants very 
beautiful flowers. She stays to tea, and praises even distasteful 
bread as the most delicious she has ever eaten. 

Sacrificing all her own comforts, her time and even her health 
to the growth of her school, she increases her enrollment some- 
what. But how long do such pupils stay with her? About two- 
thirds of all the pupils in Minnesota are enrolled in country schools, 
and ninety-nine-one-hundredths of them never go anywhere else. 
One-fifth of these do not even spend forty days in a year with 
her, and five-sixths of them attend the school very irregularly. 

She buys a few things herself, and at the end of the second 
month she finds that after paying her board, reading circle books, 
educational journal, expense of the summer school, teachers’ meet- 
ing, etc., the rest of her earnings has become as intangible as 
many of her castles in the air. 

She oe to think of an advance in her salary for next year, but, 
looking about her she finds that others—as good as she is—have 
taught several years without much increase in their income. 

ould it be strange if—on hearing even a small portion only of 
all the remarks made concerning her and her work—she would get 
totally discouraged and begin to feel as though she ought to go, 
and would go, home if it were not so far from town, etc. 

And yet, in spite of all these, and many other dejecting influ- 
ences, within a few years many a faithful country school teacher 
has produced marvelous changes in the conditions of just such 
districts. 

The people who immigrated from different countries a short 
time ago came together at the annual meeting, and, by their dis- 
cussions, they show that they are all united in the effort to secure 
a good school for the coming year. A few terms with a good 
teacher have sufficed to blend many of their diametrically opposed 
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educational views into conceptions which furnish a fertile soil 
upon which true educational work can flourish. What seemed to 
them at first as a means in the hands of the government of this 
nation to break down their long cherished opinions begins to ap- 
pear to them as a gem much to be desired for themselves and 
their children. . 

Is it necessary to say that tardiness has reached its lowest 
water mark and that the daily attendance is approaching its high 
tide, and that parents can hardly keep their children away from 
the school where previously they found it almost impossible to 
get them to the school? It seems as natural for the pupils that 
the neatness of their appearance in dress and deeds must grow, 
as it seems natural that apples are raised on apple trees and no- 
where else. 

These future men and women, who could have been seen not 
long ago on the playground, divided up into small groups of Ger- 
mans, Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, etc., each party eyeing the 
other with prejudice, and no one understanding the talk of the 
others, have not only learned since then from their country school 
teacher to play together and to chat freely with one another in 
good English, but, more than that, they have taught them to un- 

erstand and use the language of sympathy with their fellow pu- 
pils. They are no longer Germans, Swedes, etc., but they have 
been changed into young Americans, who will at the proper time 
show to the world that they have a real and abiding interest in 
and are loyal to the flag of this country as any citizen claiming to 
be a direct descendant of the Mayflower people. And what 
seems more admirable is that all this has been accomplished 
without disturbing the home life or shaking in any way the child’s 
relation to his parents, their religious views, and their church 
practice. 

And who are these country school teachers that have made such 
sweeping changes among young and old ? 

In many cases these heroes and heroines are boys and girls less 
than twenty-five years old. They have not received the proper 
training for their professional work,and this scholarship is very often 
not above the qualification sought and found in the eighth grade. 
Very few of them have ever looked into a normal school or passed 
through a high school building. Hardly any of them have any 
knowledge of the outside world from personal observation. 

Until lately the state has done very little for the country school 
teacher. The county superintendent has visited her once or twice 
some terms and not at all some other terms; he has sat down 
with her for about half an hour after half a day’s session, and 
has given her such advice and encouragement as he had, he has 
confused or helped her as the case happened to be. But besides 
that and some of his high-flown or wisely-chosen remarks at teach- 
ers’ meetings, and on a few other occasions she has received very 
meager help from all sources combined. 

And yet it is not a fact that from such weak country school 
teachers, faithful and true to their charge great men have received 
their first inspiration to become what the world now knows them 
to have been in their later years? The highest type of manhood 
and womanhood has often germinated in the class of a country 
school teacher. 

If this has been effected by the country school teacher of the 
past what may be expected in the future? What glorious results 
will we see when all of these teachers will have had an opportu- 
nity to acquire all the preper qualifications and training for their 
work in the school-room, when all the citizens will lend their in- 
fluence in favor of the educational work in their neighborhood ! 
When each child with his plastic mind and tender soul will daily 
grow slowly but surely into that fine and so much desired grace 
of our ideal, by the daily touch of the firm but kind hand of a 
true and well-balanced country school teacher ! 

When young, middle-aged, and old men and women on meet- 
ing with persons having fine manners and leading gracious lives, 
will proudly whisper, “‘Such was our country school teacher,” 
When, on meeting with success in life, people will gratefully say 
to themselves: ‘“ I owe this to my country school teacher.” 


r 
The Chocolate-Plant. 


OUTLINE OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHOCOLATE: PLANT, 


At the discovery of America, the natives of the narrower por- 
tion of the continent bordering on the Caribbean sea, were found 
in possession of two luxuries which have been everywhere recog- 
nized as worthy of extensive cultivation; namely, tobacco and 
chocolate. The former of these has made its way into climates 
totally unlike that of its early home; the other of these plants, 
since it cannot bear the low temperature occasionally experienced 
in our subtropics, is more restricted in its range. The chocolate- 
plant is confined to the warmer regions of the globe, where it finds 
the congenial climatic conditions which it enjoyed and still enjoys 
in its earliest home in America. 

The first references to the chocolate-plant and its products are 
found in the accounts of the explorers and conquerors who fol- 
lowed Columbus. These first descriptions of this singular tree, 
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of its fruits and seeds, of its uses and the methods of cultivation, 
are remarkably accurate in all essential particulars. 

One of the earliest, if ndt indeed the very earliest, delineations 
of the chocolate-tree is in a rare volume by Bontekoe. The en- 
graving, which is here reproduced with fidelity, represents the 
chocolate tree with its comparatively large fruit or pods borne on 
the main stem, This might be thought at first to be an error of 
the artist, but it is in fact a rude expression of one of the most 
remarkable peculiarities of the plant. As will be shown presently, 
when a fuller description of the plant is given, the fruits are, as a 
rule, formed on the older parts. Another interesting feature is 
shown in the engraving :* the chocolate-tree is sheltered by a 


larger tree of some other kind near it. We shall see shortly, that 
this practice of planting a sheltering tree toshade the young choc 

olate plants for a time, is still kept up wherever the plant is suc- 
cessfully cultivated. It is certainly interesting that this point in 
cultivation, which might easily have been thought to be accident- 
al or local, was delineated more than three centuries ago. By the 
natives of tropical America, the seeds of the chocolate-plant, 
which will be more particularly described in a later chapter, were 
first roasted and then rudely ground. For this purpose they em- 
ployed the flat or curved surface of the sort of stone used by them 
to grind their maize, or Indian corn. In the engraving, one of 
the most simple mills or flat mortars is seen with its roller. The 
roller was merely a short, thick stone of a cylindrical shape, which 
could be used with one or both hands, somewhat after the manner 
of the common rolling pin everywhere used in kitchens. By this 
simple appliance, the crushed seeds were mixed with various in- 
gredients, among which may be mentioned spices of different kinds: 
A modification of this was later used in Spain. 

The drinks made from this coarse chocolate were frequently 
very complex, but the chocolate itself was the chief constituent. 
It was the custom to beat the mixture into a froth or foam, by 
means of stirrers, of mallet-like forms ; in fact, it is said by some 
writers that the very name chocolate, is derived from a native 
word indicating the noise made by the stirring of the beverage. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF A STONE MILL OR FLAT MORTAR. 


Thus, Thomas Gage, in his ‘‘ New Survey of the West Indies,” 
says (under date of 1648), “The name chocolatte is an Indian 
name, and is compounded from afte, as some say, or as others, 
atle, which in the Mexican language signifieth water, and from 
the sound which the water (wherein is put the chocolatte) makes, 
as choco, choco, choco, when it is stirred in a cup by an instru- 
ment called a ‘ molinet,’ or ‘ molinillo,’ until it bubble and rise 
unto a froath.” 

After its introduction into Europe from America, chocolate was 


*The figure in the left of the Sagat is said by Bontekoe to represent 
the native method of procuring fire by rapidly twirling a pointed stick in a 
groove of a piece of wood placed on the ground. 
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used at first only as a luxury, but it has steadily advanced in pop- 
- esteem until it is now recognized as.one of the necessaries of 
ife, 

It would be interesting to speculate as to the accidents which 
led to the original use p pot beverages as coffee, tea, and choc- 
olate, The earliest employment of the two former is veiled in as 
deep a mystery as that which surrounds the chocolate-plant. All 
were used at the outset by what we have been accustomed to call 
the uncultivated races of mankind, but we cannot surmise what 
first attracted their attention to these plants. One can only say 
that by the natives of lands where the plaats grow naturally, they 
have all been used from time immemorial,and that all three are wel- 
come gifts from a rude state of civilization to the highest which 
exists to-day. By the savages and the Aztecs of America, by the 
roving tribes of Arabia, and by the dwellers in the farther East, the 
virtues of these three plants were recognized long before any one 
of them was introduced into Europe. 

There is reason to believe that long before the discovery of 
America, tea and coffee had been vaguely known to travelers in 
the Orient as curiosities, much as we do to-day regard the kola- 
nut and maté, but neither tea nor coffee was then employed as a 
beverage anywhere in Western Europe. In fact, all trustworthy 
evidence in the case leads us to a surprising conclusion, namely, 
That chocolate was the first of these beverages to attract the at- 
tention of Europeans. This beverage rapidly made its way 
throughout Europe, beginning from Spain and Portugal, whither 
its discoverers had brought it. The other beverages, tea and 
coffee, soon followed, and after a short time became associated 
together in popular regard. 

In a duodecimo work published in 1685, and now very rare, 
the beverages derived from these three plants are described in a 
clear and forcible manner. The reproduction of the frontispiece 
of this book, given above, shows how intimate the association of 
these beverages was regarded even two centuries ago. It is in- 
teresting to observe the distinction made by the art st in the re- 
ceptacles and cups for holding these three different drinks, On 
the floor, near the vase, is seen a chocolate-stirrer. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CHOCOLATE-PLANT, 


The chocolate-plant is known to botanists as Theobroma Cacao. 
The first or generic word in this name means food of the gods. 
The genus contains six species, only one of which is generall 
cultivated. It is probable, however, that some of the seeds which 
find their way into commerce are yielded by other and wild spe- 
cies. It is, moreover, more than likely that among the numerous 
varieties of Theobroma Cacao now cultivated there may be some 
hybrids between the different forms. 

The plant belongs to the Sterculiacez, a natural order contain- 
ing forty-one genera and five hundred and twenty species. The 
general habit of the tree is well shown in the engraving. 

The seeds of the plant are borne in pods, represented in the il- 
lustrations, the former taken from one of the early works on the 
subject. No. 1 in the first engraving exhibits the ripened pod, 5 


and 6 the fruits in different stages of growth. No.2 shows the 
pod cut open and displays some of the seeds, while 3 and 4 are 
the seeds themselves,—the former in its natural state, the latter 
with the seed-coats removed. 




















































































THEOBROMA CACAO, 


The pod is irregular and angular, much like some forms of cu- 
cumbers, but more pointed at the lower extremity, and more dis- 
tinctly grooved. It measures in length nine inches to a foot, or 
€ven more, and about half as much in diameter. The color, when 
young, is green, becoming later dark yellow or yellowish brown. 
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The rind is thick and tough. The podis filled with closely packed 
“beans,” or seeds, imbedded in a mass of cellular tissue, some- 
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FLOWERS, FRUIT, AND SEEDS OF THEOBROMA. 





times of pleasant subacid taste. The seeds are about as large as 
ordinary almonds, whitish when fresh, and of a disagreeable bitter 
taste. When dried they become brown. 

The fruits are about four months in mpening ; but they appear 
and mature the whole year through. In point of fact, however, 
there are chief harvests, usually in early spring, but this is differ- 
ent for different countries. 

Cocoa-beans are derived chiefly from the following sources, 
here arranged alphabetically. A recent author has classified them 
under two heads, unfermented and fermented ; but this classifica- 
tion is very misleading, since it happens that from a few of the 
places mentioned variable proportions of both sorts are brought to 
market. Ariba (Ecuador), Bahia (Brazil), Caracas (Venezueia), 
Cayenne (French Guiana), Ceylon, Guatemala, Haiti, or Port au 
Prince, Java, Machala, or ordinary Guayaquil (Ecuador), Mara- 
caiba (Colombia), Mararion (Brazil), St. Domingo, Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana), Trinidad (W. I.), from Africa, the Seychelles, Martin- 
ique, and Bourbon, variable amounts are beginning to appear as 
regular products. It is generally understood that some of the 
best sorts of South American cocoa are consumed at home and 
do not find their way, in definite quantities, or as a stated supply, 
to any foreign ports. Among these are Soconusco and Esmeral- 
das. At the last French exposition these and other very fine sorts 
from Venezuela and Ecuador were exhibited. New fields are be- 
ing opened up in many directions to meet the increasing demand 
for the product. 

THE JOURNAL is indebted to Walter Baker & Company, 
Dorchester, Mass , for the material for the above article also the 
accompanying illustrations. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Announcement of Association Meetings. 

Feb. 18-20.—The meeting of Department of Superintendence at Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—President, Supt. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 22.—Connecticut State Teachers‘ Association, at Hartford, Conn. 

Feb. 28 29.—Sixth Semi-Annual Meeting of the New York State Art 
Teachers’ Association at the Teachers College, New York City. Walter 
Goodnough, Brooklyn, N. Y., Pres. 

June 24-26.—University Convocation of the State of New York, Albany, 
N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

July 7-11.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N. Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill. Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, [linn. 





















Letters. 


“Isolation of Teachers.” 


I read a very entertaining article in THe ScHool. 
JournaAL of Dec. 28, 1895, first page of the number, re- 
garding the isolation and the non-sociability of teach- 
ers. How can it be otherwise? 

A teacher with sixty pupils and the following 
branches to teach could hardly find time for anything 
else : . 

A teacher, say of the seventh grade, would have 
to instruct in reading, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, United States history, music, drawing, pen- 
manship, composition, writing, physical exercises, de- 
clamations, nature studies, science, physiology, and all 
the other things that can be thought of, and piles of 
papers on the various subjects to examine between sun 
and sun. 

No teacher can meet the requirements of the modern 
school and give any time to society. Either the studies 
or the social part must suffer. One would suppose that 
a teacher could not find time even to die. No teacher 
from this time on need ever think of going te Heaven, 
because he will have to break all the commands of the 
Decalogue. Must work night and day, Sundays not ex- 
cepted, and finally die and be forgotten. But this is 
not all. Not only all these subjects to be taught, and 
piles on piles of papers to be examined and corrected 
and marked, innumerable teachers’ meetings to attend, 
but to keep posted besides on all the subjects put 
into the schools since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, lest she fail on next teachers’ examination to 
secure a certificate. 

I noticed in a late copy of THE JouRNAL that 33¢ of 
teachers of the state of New York, holding second 
grade certificates, fail to “pass” on the next examina- 
tion. One third of all the teachers’ heads, on the next 
examination must drop into the basket, and the bodies 
be thrown to the dogs. 

An excellent, or a striking example of “arrested de- 
velopment.” A softening of the brain, no doubt, from 
trying to master so many things, 

But this is not all. Pres. Eliot and others like him 
want to add algebra, and geometry, and Latin, and one 
knows not what else, to this already overloaded curricu- 
lum. 

It must be enlarged and “ enriched.” 


All these things must be taught in the grades below 
the high school, and if every pupil is not made exceed- 
ingly proficient in all these things, the high school 
teachers make great complaints about the poor work 
done by the grade teachers. 

The college man who would consider it a hardship if 
he had to teach more than two subjects in a day, thinks 
the grade teacher can handle a dozen with ease and find 
time to swap horses besides. 

For the life of me, I cannot see where the teacher is 
going to find one moment of time for sociability and 
keep up. with the demands made upon him. 

It does not matter how thoroughly he was educated, 
or how successful he has been asa teacher, at the expira- 
tion of his certificate he must be examined again, and if 
his memory is short, off goes his head. He must keep 
= not only on what he teaches, but on things that 

e is never expected to teach. 

A strange thing in our modern ways that a young 
man or woman leaves the training school, high school, 
or college, secures a second grade certificate and 
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teaches school two years with unquestioned success, 
and then at the end of this time is found unworthy of a 
certificate at all. 

If one of these teachers had given any portion of his 
time to sociability, and not to study he would everlast- 
ingly condemn himself for so doing, and would think 
that his social qualities were his ruin. 

J. FAIRBANKS, 


Who is to Blame ? 


In a recent number of THE SCHOOL JouRNAL there 
was an article regarding “ Isolation of Teachers,” and, 
after reading it, I asked myself this question: Who is 
to blame? 

It is true that a great many teachers are isolated, 
especially in the country districts, but in the great 
majority of cases they themselves are to blame. Teach- 
ers, as a class, are too exclusive. They withdraw 
themselves from those very associations which would 
tend to bring them in contact with the living, moving 
world, and give them that active inspiration wkich is of 
such inestimable value to the true teacher. 

And when it is said that teachers are exclusive, it 
must not be supposed that their exclusiveness consists 
merely in holding themselves aloof from the social life 
of their patrons. 

If teachers were never remiss in any other way than 
this, it would be bad enough ; but there is another and 
deeper consideration. Many, too many, teachers neglect 
not only their social duties, but they are exclusive to 
the verge of selfishness, professionally. They care 
nothing for the methods employed by others, and they 
regard as preposterous the suggestion that they might 
be benefited by associating in a professional way with 
their fellow-teachers. Of course this cannot be said of 
all teachers, for there are many that are earnest in their 
work and they honor the profession. But commission- 
ers and superintendents know how difficult it is to in- 
still into the minds of many teachers under t heir charge 
the thought that there is such a thing as professional 
duty in the business of teaching. Those very teachers 
who would be most benefited by coming into contact 
with other educators are, generally speaking, the ones 
who “despise teachers’ meetings,” ‘hate institutes,” 
pronounce educational papers “dry,” etc. 

It is a common circumstance to hear teachers say 
“T’d never attend an institute if I didn’t have to, for I 
never learned anything yet at aninstitute.” They seem 
to prefer to isolate themselves from the sympathy of 
their contemporaries. 

They do not win any respect for the profession they 
are following, for the reason that they are not in touch 
with the leading minds in the profession,—they are 
professionally exclusive, and in their isolation they de- 
clare that teaching deprives them of social opportun- 
ities, 

If the people of a community have no respect for a 
profession, they will not take very kindly to a votary of 
that profession, and the social life of said votary will 
not be enviable in that community. But if teachers 
had more of an earnest, progressive, professional spirit, 
teaching would not be called, as it is by many, a de- 
graded profession, and the isolation of which so many 
teachers complain would not be often heard of. 

Usually there is not an active sympathy between the 
teachers in village schools and those in the country 
schools. Village teachers are apt to look down upon 
country teachers, and thus there is a barrier between 
them. But if country teachers were compelled to at- 
tend to their professional duties as so many of the 
village and city teachers are, this barrier would almost 
totally disappear. To be sure teachers living in the 
country cannot have the opportunities for conferring 
with one another that are enjoyed by their village 
fellows, but they, many of them, slight opportunities 
for bettering themselves. And this leads me back to 
my first statement,—they isolate themselves, and aré 
thus to blame. Geo. M. ELy, 

Lodi, N. Y. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The N. Y. state central state committee for scientific 
temperance instruction in public schools has opened a 
long defense of the Ainsworth law. This committee is 
composed mainly of clergymen with members of the Y, 
M.C. A,, W.C. T. U., K. D.,andC.E. Whatis the real 
issue? Itis not that the teachers are opposed to tem- 
perance teaching ; but that the new law parceled out the 
time to be given so as to overdo the matter at the ex- 
pense of other studies. Important as arithmetic is the 
law has never stepped in to tell the teacher how much 
time should be given to it. A grave wrong was done 
the teachers of New York teachers when Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, and other clergy- 
men stepped in and said without consulting them “We will 
tell you how much time we want you to give to the study 
of temperance.” Would such a thing have been at- 
tempted with the physicians, the clergymen, the law- 
yers? Assuredly not. Suppose a law was proposed 
telling how long people should listen to a sermon (on 
the plea that it was detrimental to public health to con- 
centrate the attention more than a certain period), say 
thirty minutes, would not Drs. Hall, Thompson, Ecob, 
and others have said, we should be consulted? Or if it 
were proposed to legisiate that every case of diphtheria 
should be treat with anti-toxine would not the doctors 
say we should be consulted ? 


This is certainly an educational question, and the ed- 
ucators should have been asked as to the effects of pre- 
vious teaching. The colonies rose in rebellion, not be- 
cause a trifling tax on tea was demanded, but because it 
was put on them without asking their opinions at all. 
Thirty thousand people, all more than ordinarily edu- 
cated, all having specific knowledge concerning educa- 
tion, are not to be ignored by any class of men, no mat- 
ter if they occupy pulpits. Theteachers are the friends 
of temperance, as truly they. 


Vol. L., No. 4 of the Transactions of the Illinois So- 
ciety for Child Study, edited by Francis W. Parker, 
contains Results of Child Study applied to Education 
[Letters from eminent scientists.] This important 
publication will be more fully described in a later num- 
ber. 


People of a small Western town are stirred up because 
the teachers have tolc their pupils that there is no Santa 
Claus. No comment is made here, as THE JoURNAL in- 
tends to discuss this matter of respect for the symbolic 
ideas of childhood in a special article. 


One of the encouraging indications of the growth of 
professional feeling among teachers is shown by their 
thinking of educational journals at the meetings and 
sending reports. THE JouRNAL has received so many 
that if all had been printed they would have filled the 
paper for months. Next week we shall print the last 
reports. We take this opportunity to thank our friends 
for their thoughtfulness. 
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The Jacksonville Meeting. 


Let all who can, attend this meeting in fair Florida. 

Rates from New York fora round trip are $50.00, 
from Washington, $40. Pullman berth from New York 
$6.50, from Washington $5. 

The one and one-third rate will amount to $38.87. 

There are two great routes from the East to Jackson- 
ville. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. to Washington, then the 
great Southern R. R. via Columbia and Savannah. 

The Pennsylvania R. R, to Washington, then the 
great Atlantic Coast Line via Charleston and Savan- 
nah, 

The editor has tried both of these lines, and he can 
say they are both first-class, splendid roads. Whichever 
is taken, the teacher will say this is a “splendid line.” 


IN JACKSONVILLE, 


There are plenty of hotels and usually there is plenty 
of room. The principal hotels are the Windsor, head- 
quarters of the N. E. A., St. James, Everett, Carleton, 
Placide ; New Duval, Geneva ; the last three are $2.50, 
the others $3.00 per day. All except the Carleton are 
near the opera house where meetings are held. See 
notices elsewhere. 


ee 


Leading Events of the Week, 


The Monroe doctrine will undoubtedly be presented in all its 
features in the U. S, senate during the next few days on account 
of the presentation of a resolution in that body affirming that the 
United States government deems it “ dangerous to its peace and 
safety for any European power to acquire any more territory on 
the western hemisphere, either through force, purchase, cession, 
occupation, pledge, colonization, protectorate, or by control of 
the easement in any canal or any other means of transit across 
the American isthmus.” Notwithstanding some opposition, the 
resolution will undoubtedly pass the senate. 

It is believed in Soeul that Russia intends to advance her armies 
into Corea in the early spring. The river Mekong, it is thought, 
will be fixed upon as the boundary of British and French territory 
from the north of Siam to the frontier of China.——During an 
anti-foreign riot in the Sang-giang prefecture the Roman Cath- 
olic mission was destroyed and a Catholic priest murdered.—— 
A council of state in Chile has approved of a bill to be presented 
to the Chilean congress for the purchase of the Coquimbo rail- 
way.—The election in Manitoba resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the party favoring national schools.——Chief Hagen, of the 
U. S. secret service, and his agents make a series of important 
captures.—Statistics show that the exports of American manu- 
factures during 1895 beat all previous records.——The Demo- 
cratic national convention to be held in Chicago on July 7.——-A 
correspondent in Corea of the New York Hera/d writes that the 
queen is dead, notwithstanding contrary reports.-Germany on 
January 18 celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the declar- 
ation of the empire at Versailles.——The committee declare that 
the charges made by Lord Dunraven against the managers of the 
Defender in the yacht race are entirely unfounded.——Brazil asks 
that Great Britain shall evacuate the little island of Trinidad 
which she recently occupied for a cable station. 


Dr. Levi Seeley’s new book, The German Common School 
and its Lessons to America promises to have a very large sale, 
to judge from the words of approval from prominent educators 
who read the advertisement of its publication in last week’s JOUR- 
NAL. Two professors of pedagogics have already declared their 
intention to adopt it as one of the required text books in their de- 
partment. A book of this kind thas long been wanting in the 
pedagogical literature of this country. The announcement that 
Dr. Seeley is the author may be taken as a guarantee that some- 
thing of exceeding value is to be expected. 
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The Speakers at the Meeting of the 


N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. 


Every one who can should attend the meeting to be 
held at Jacksonville, Fla., February 18, 19, and 20. The 
program, which is printed in full on another page, is an 
ideal one and reflects great credit upon President L. H. 
Jones and the other officers of the department. 

The opening session is given to the discussion of 
problems of supervision by active and successful city 
school superintendents. Supt. C. A. Babcock, of Oil 
City, Pa., who presents the first paper on the program, 
has often appeared before state and national educa- 
tional conventions and the practical helpfulness of his 
suggestions has won him many friends. Supts. F. 
Treudley, of Youngstown, O., and Dr. J. H. Phillips, of 
Birmingham, Ala., are also well-known speakers and 
have contributed valuable articles to educational jour- 
nals, Dr. Phillips has organized a state lyceum of pro- 
fessional reading in Alabama that the visiting state su- 
perintendents will do well to look into. 

Assistant Supt. Edward C. Delano, of Chicago, ap- 
pears for the first time before a national body of educa- 
tors. Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, is a more familiar 
figure; he is the acknowledged leader of the child study 
movement in his state and has been very successful in 
cultivating among his teachers a professional spirit and 
an interest in pedagogical literature. 

“ Courses of Pedagogical Study as Related to Profes- 
sional Improvement ina Corps of City Teachers,” is the 
subject wisely assigned to Supt. W. S. Sutton, of Hous- 
ton, Texas. No better man could have been chosen to 
discuss this important problem. THE JouRNAL has sev- 
eral times had occasion to call attention to his success- 
ful inauguration and maintenance of a systematic study 
and discussion of pedagogy in the meetings of his teach- 
ers. The practical results of his work in this direction 
are described in his last annual report, which city super- 
intendents will find quite a helpful document. Supt. E. 
H. Mark is a conservative man, under whose admin- 
istration the Louisville schools have steadily prospered. 

Prof. B. A. Hinsdale has always something good to 
say on pedagogical questions, always taking a promi- 
nent part in national educational councils and battles, 
one of the Nestors of the N. E. A. Supt. Lawton B. 
Evans, of Augusta, Ga., is chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on supervision of the “ Committee of Twelve” 
on rural schools. He is a vigorous worker and an inter- 
esting speaker. ‘Evans, the hustler,” some one has 
tersely characterized him. 

Those who have heard of the idea of a great state 
pedagogical college for New York will know why Presi- 
dent J. G. Schurman, of Cornell university, was chosen 
to speak on “ The Vocation of the Teacher.” It origi- 
nated in the active brain of Dr. Schurman. 

It is a pleasure to see the name of Professor Edwin 
A. Alderman, on the program. He holds the chair of 
pedagogy in the University of North Carolina and is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of modern education. 

The piece de resistance is expected to be the address by 
Dr. William T. Harris on “‘ The Necessity for Five Co- 
ordinate Groups in Course of Study.” Our com- 
missioner of education is in the best of fighting trim and 
the Herbartians will have to bring their heaviest guns 
into the field to get at him. He stands to-day unriv- 
aled in philosophic depth of conviction, critical insight 
into the master-works of scientific speculation, and 
rhetorical skill in the dialectics of discussion. 

Dr. Herman T. Lukens, docent in Clark university, 
is, as G, Stanley Hall justly writes of him, “one of the 
most accomplished and promising men in that choice 
group of young Americans who have studied dducation 
in a post-graduate and professional way in Europe and 
at home, and have deliberately chosen the work of 
teaching pedagogy as their calling.” After the enjoy- 
ment we got from the reading of the articles by Dr. 
Lukens in educational journals during the past year, 
and particularly from his most excellent “ contribution 
to pedagogical psychology on the basis of F. W. Dorp- 
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feld’s monograph, ‘ Denken und Gedachtnis,’” or as the 
title reads, * Zhe Connection between. Thought and Mem- 
ory,” recently published by D. C. Heath & Co.—this 
characterization of Dr, Hall’s is most heartily endorsed. 
After such a strong introduction it seems hardly neces- 
sary to add what the Jacksonville meeting may expect 
of Dr. Lukens. 


The views of Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn., 
on correlation of studies are known to most educators 
in this country. He was a member of the Committee 
of Fifteen and his dissent from the report by Dr. Harris 
is printed in the memorial document presented at the 
Cleveland meeting last year. THE JOURNAL has also 
had contributions from him on this subject and last year 
at Denver he was a prominent advocate of correlation. 
The subject assigned to him at Jacksonville, no doubt, 
will draw out some valuable practical hints, as he has 
had an opportunity to thoroughly test his views in prac- 
tice. His paper will be discussed by Supt. W. P. Bur- 
ris, of Bluffton, an Indiana educator who has not been 
heard before this in national meetings. 

President Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, 
Pa., is a familiar figure in pedagogic debate. He is a 
leader in the field of scientific pedagogics and stands in 
the front ranks of the advocates of educative instruc- 
tion. ‘“ Concentration of Studies as a Means of Devel- 
oping Character” is the subject nearest to his heart, and 
it is this that he will discuss. 

Dr. E. E. White is one of the giants of old and one 
of the most favorite speakers on educational topics. 
He has addressed national conventions, state meetings, 
and institutes in nearly every part of this country and 
his work in summer schools is also well-known. His 
“ Elements of Pedagogics” and his most practical book 
on “School Management,” are to be found in thousands 
of teachers’ libraries and his school books also are 
widely used. Many will be particularly interested to 
hear what his opinions on the correlation problem will 
be. His paper will be discussed by State Supt. S. N. 
Inglis, of Illinois, a scholarly and vigorous worker 
who has not taken part in national councils before this. 


“Organic Relations in Human Learning”’ is the sub- 
ject on which Dr. W. N. Hailmann, will speak. The 
wonderful success of his educational labors at Laporte, 
Ind., is too fresh in the memory of American teachers 
to need any further comment. He is at heart a thor- 
ough Froebelian and the power of his influence is in 
more than one way attested to in the development of 
the kindergarten idea in America. Through him new 
life has been infused also in Indian education and the 
changes that have taken place in the character of work 
in the United States government schools are remark- 
able. Prin. J. M. Guilliams, of the Jasper normal 
school, Florida’s pushing educational worker, will dis- 
cuss Dr. Hailmann’s address, 

“ Some Practical Results of Child Study ” will be pre- 
sented by Supt. A. S. Whitney, of East Saginaw, Mich., 
who keeps closely in touch with progressive educational 
movements. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. 19, will bring out two men 
whose names are known to all who are at all acquainted 
with education on this continent.—Inspector James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, Canada, and Col. F. W. Parker, 
principal of Cook county, Illinois, normai school,—soon 
to be, so all friends of the colonel and of his great re- 
form work hope, principal of the normal school of Chi- 
cago. “ The Influence of the Kindergarten Spirit upon 
the Public Schools,” will be the subject of the evening. 
The influence on Higher Education ” will be discussed 
by Inspector Hughes; on “Elementary Schools,” by our 
colonel. Mr. Hughes was greatly missed at the Denver 
meeting of the N. E. A., and all will be glad of the op- 
portunity to hearhim. Asto Col. Parker he is always 
“in order’ and everybody is in good spirits when he is 
around. Some day, “The Influence of Col. Parker’s 
Ideas and Reform Work on Elementary Education,” will 
be on the program, and let us hope that he will live to 
hear how his stirring advovacy of the rights of child- 
hood are appreciated, that it will not come “ ower late, 
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ower late,” as Jamie says in “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush;” “Oh, if they had githered like this juist aince 
when he wes livin’,an’ lat him see he hedna laboured in 
vain, 

Miss N. Cropsey, of Indianapolis, is one of the most 
prominent leaders among the women teachers and the 
first woman to be chosen as an officer of the National 
Council of Education. Miss E. C. Davis, of Cleveland, 
has been heard in national meetings before this and her 
papers are counted as highly valuable. Dr. Arnold 
Tompkins, professor of pedagogics in the University of 
Chicago, is much in demand as an institute lecturer, and 
his books on pedagogics have been widely read. 


Supt. Louis F. Soldan, of St. Louis, was at one time 
president of the N. E. A. His signal success as princi- 
pal of the St. Louis high school well qualifies him to 
handle the subject assigned to him. President Joseph 
Swain, of Indiana university, is also a well-known speaker, 
who has often taken part in the discussions at national 
educational gatherings. 


President James H. Baker, of the University of 
Colorado, is the Father of the Committee of Ten, of 
which he was alsoa member. Supt. O. H. Cooper, of 
Galveston, Texas, is one of the leading city school 
superintendents and was one of the Committee of Fif- 
teen. 

The “Round Tables” on city, state, and county 
superintendencies are all under the leadership of strong 
men: Supt. James M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo. ; 
State Supt. Charles R. Skinner, of New York ; and Supt. 
Joel D. Mead, of Duval Co., Fla. 


The National Herbart Society will hold a round table 
session, over which Prof. John Dewey, of the department 
of philosophy in the University of Chicago, will preside. 
This is the first time Prof. Dewey takes an active part in 
the discussions of the society and many will want to 
hear what stand he willtake. His book on “ Psychology,” 
is one of the best works of the kind in the English lan- 
guage. He is also co-worker with Dr. McLellan, of the 
University of Toronto, on “The Psychology of Num- 
ber,” a work recently published in the International 
Education series, of which the first edition was sold in a 
few weeks. 


Dr. Edward R. Shaw, dean of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy, presides over the round table 
on “Spelling Reform.” He isa clear pedagogic thinker 
who should be brought before one of the general sessions 
of the N. E. A. His lecture at the recent meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ association was an excellent 
piece of work. His ideas on “ What Constitutes Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers,” or on “ Motor Activity as 
a Pedagogical Principle,” would probably show him at 
his best, though he has written valuable and widely- 
read books belonging in other fields. 

Finally, Dr. J. M. Curry has for many years taken an 
active interest in the educational growth of the South 
and his address on “ Some Educational Questions Per- 
taining to the New South,” will be of general interest to 
the visiting educators as well as the people of Jackson- 
ville, With such speakers the Jacksonville meeting 
cannot fail to prove a success. Do not miss it if you 
can in any way make it possible to go to the Sunny South 
fora week. The full program and other announcements 
will be found on page 97. 


¥ 


The National Educational Association will hold its next 
annual meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., July 3 to 10, 1896. 


¥ 


In my judgment the work at the Wisconsin state as- 
sociation was the most practical and forceful of any ed- 
ucational meeting of late years. There is great danger 
from Dr. Harris and his committee that the college or 
university shall squat on top of the common schools 
and thus take the soul and life out of them. 

Clinton, N. Y. E. P. PowEtt, 
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“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us,” 


ST. PAUL.—The state superintendent and the attorney-general 
of Minnesota have been engaged over a weighty subject. It 
appears that in a certain school in a certain town not far north 
of this city, specimens of Jediculus humanus capitis appeared on 
the head of some of the children. The teacher felon’ the par- 
ent that the parasites must be expelled from school, as all the 
children were menaced by the enemy. The irate parent denied 
the charge, and suggested that the teacher’s vision must have 
been impaired by looking upon “ the wine when it is red.” The 
teacher carried the trouble to the school board, who took council 
together, and decided that they must investigate. Having no 
precedent in the annals of the school and being in doubt how to 
conduct a case of this kind, they appealed to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who called in Attorney-General 
Childs, who after due consideration which became so grave a 
matter sent his opinion, part of which we print : 


‘*While not disposed to captiousness, it is proper to suggest that the 
matter should, with due regard to the proprieties of official conduct, have 
been referred either to the public examiner, the state entomologist or the 
state agricultural society, which will no doubt refer it to the member from 
Austin, who is, I believe, chairman of the committee on live stock: 

+ + « «+ « « ‘I deem it unnecessary to state the focus in quo, as 
this department cannot take cognizance of sections or individuals in deter- 
mining personal rights under the laws of the commonwealth, 

‘* The real question, therefore, would seem to be: Is a youth whose 
flaxen locks are inhabited with that species of live stock known to the 
scientific world as pediculus humanus capitis, to be regarded in the light of 
legal precedents and common law principles, inimical to the cause of edu- 
cation? I am prompted to digress in order to inquire what had been the 
effect upon the distinguished men who shine in the history of our country, 
if the affirmative view had obtained with boards of education and school 
directors during that period? Would the people of Minnesota, for in- 
stance, now be enjoying the profundity of your wisdom and the wealth of 
your learning, if such a view had dominated the educational policy of the 
people of your native state fifty years ago? 

‘In treating such a question, our mental vision must not be obscured by 
the prejudices of a single school district. The question must be viewed in 
the light of the past, with due regard to the welfare of the present and its 
bearing upon the unborn generations of the future. The habits of the ani- 
mal in question are so well known as to require no explangtion at this time. 
Its movements are open and above board, and it is as marked in its char- 
acteristics as any other personal property within the possession of the aver- 
age American citizen. Its migrations are deliberate and actuated by the 
same laws which have determined ethical movements throughout the 
world's history. The mere fact that it passes in its peregrinations from 
caput to caput does not characterize it as either infectious or contagious, 
In this regard it is clearly distinguishable from the invidious approaches of 
the microbe. Its eradication, as you are aware, is as easily effected by me- 
chanical as medicinal remedies. Among the bright pictures hung upon the 
walls of memory, none is more conspicuous than that of a resolute mother, 
armed with a fine-tooth comb, bent on the destruction of the hosts which 
had taken up their abode upon the head of her prattling cherub. 

‘* Without extending this communication to undue limits, I would sug- 
gest that the action of the board be held in abeyance until the heads of the 
aforesaid children can be officially examined. If it be determined that 
they are invested with only an average number of the lice in question, it 
would, in my judgment, be ill-advised to resort to the extreme measure of 
expulsion. If, however, the number thereof is found to be too great to af- 
ford proper nourishment and sustenance thereto, as as to bring the case 
within the penal statutes of this state against cruelty to animals, the board 

of education would be justified in taking requisite steps to redress the 
evil.” 


Assistant Attorney-General Edgerton, whose opinion was also 
asked, said that he agreed with the conclusions reached, but not 
with the reasoning on which it is based. 


LOOK AT BOSTON, 


CINCINNATI.—The cost of the schools for the year beginning 
June 1, 1895, and ending June 1, 1896, is set down as $936,019.74. 
Of this the teachers receive $616,048.74. Boston, with a popula- 
tion not twice as large as Cincinnati, pays about three times as 
much for her schools, or $2,810,000, of which $1,699,000 is ex- 
pended for teachers’ salaries. 


A SCHOOL FOR RUSSIAN JEWS, 


New YorK City.—The Baron de Hirsch trade school on 
Fast gth St., had an interesting exhibit of the work done by its 
Russian pupils in their five weeks’ course. The instruction in 
this school is thoroughly practical aimed to give Russian immi- 
grants a fair command of the English language, oral as well as 
written, and to teach them some bread-winning pursuit, such as 
carpentry and joining, printing, forging, etc. A most interesting 
testimony of the earnestness and industry of the = and teach- 
ers was the exhibit of a miniature, but complete house, represent- 
ing the practical application of the various divisions of instruction 
in manual work, The English exhibited compositions were sur- 
prisingly good. The description of the course of language study 
furnished by Mr. Boris Bogen, the teacher in this department, 
explained the steps taken to bring about these results. Mr. Bogen 
is himself a Russian, who came to this country two years ago to 
study pedagogics in the New York University School of Pedagogy, 
in which he is still enrolled. His articles on Count Tolstoi in 
THE JOURNAL will be remembered by many readers. Another 
article describing Tolstoi’s plan of téaching composition will soon 
appear, 




















































































































































































96 
Physical Training and Other Subjects. 


California Teachers’ Association. 


Oakland.—The twenty-ninth meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held Jan. 2-4. 

The report of the committee on manual training emphasized 
the fact that manual training is the cultivation of the character 
through constructive activity. A history of manual training in 
American schools was given, and the report concluded with the 
following recommendations : 


‘*The teacher of elementary manual training must also be available as 
the teacher of the common school. 

‘* The special teachers and supervisors of manual training in other ele- 
mentary, secondary, and normal schools must get their training in spe- 
cialized institutions. 

** This opportunity for the preparation of teachers must be provided be- 
fore the best manual training will come to be a common thing. 

‘* Until the coming of this day none but teachers in the truest sense of 
the word shall be admitted to the manual training rooms, 

‘* Finally, for the inauguration of work in manual training, teachers of 
special skill and wisdom are demanded,” 


Walter J. Kenyon, of Stockton, gave an address on “ What 
Has been Done in California in Elementary, Secondary, and Spe- 
cial Schools ?” 


‘* Intellectual training should be counter-balanced by physical training, 
because a boy whose mind is unduly educated will become a forger instead 
of stealing a loaf of bread.” 

‘*Girls receive as a rule a different manual training from that given to 
the boys. The former having sewing, wood carving, and cooking; the 
latter the bench work and the woodshop. This difference is of importance, 
as it teaches the distinction between manual training and trade teaching. 
Cooking and sewing are almost universal functions in the women’s world. 
It is then but just that girls should be educated in these branches. In teach- 
ing a girl this we make her a typical woman. In teaching carpentry it is 
different. ‘The number of carpenters is a small portion of the laboring 
class. It is the same in other branches of trade. 

“ How is it then that bench work is the most popular branch of manual 
training ? The only reason is that this work is more easily adapted to the 
powers of the student. But of course wood work does not stand alone, 
Manual training is generally believed to bea new thing. This is far from 
the fact. Thirty years before George Washington’s time this branch of 
education existed. It would not be difficult to prove that manual training 
is the oldest branch of popular education.” 


James A. Addicott, of San Jose, spoke on “ The Recommenda- 
tion of Courses Desirable and Feasible for Country Schools.” 

‘* The physical activities of the child have not been utilized as they 
should be in the acquisition of learning. Thetime has come when manual 
training 1s recognized to be conducive of intellectual development. Man- 
ual training as treated in this report includes bench work, paper-cutting, 
etc. Your committee recommends a specific course in each branch. In ad- 
dition to the state course of instruction we recommend a fifth course of 
manual training and drawing. Up to the seventh grade the simple line of 
work should be folluwed, gradually leading up to the higher ways of art 
as the artistic instinct is developed.” 


Walter N. Bush, of San Francisco, read a paper on ‘‘ Courses 
Desirable and Feasible for Secondary Schools.” 


**It is thought that in all cities of 15,000 inhabitants and over there should 
be manual training in the high school. The committee thought that the 
expense of an outfit for manual training could be supplied for $8,000. If 
a complete equipment could be secured at such a figure it would be possi- 
ble to satisfy any reasonable man of the wisdom of the outlay, On ac- 
count of the expense involved the committee did not desire to recommend 
the establishment of independent manual high schools. If the citizens of 
California are to keep pace with the schools of the East they must pay 
more attention to training in the secondary classes.” 


P. W. Search, of Los Angeles — on “ The Ethics of the 
Public School.” Among the ethical factors in the public schools 
are employment, discipline, habit, association, study of good liter- 
ature. 

“* The most powerful factor in ethics is motive. It is the fundamental ele- 
ment in the true education and development of character. The child who 
is taught to work for a prize is bribed and in that sense corrupted. He 
does not love the work for itself, or for its true end, but for reward. The 
stimulus of place and percentages and rewards of merit obscures the real 
object and makes the means the end. Knowledge in itself may be made 
attractive and an incentive in itself, 

‘* There must be utilization of the will or there will not be determination 
of character in the child. It is not so much a question of the Bible in the 
school, but a teacher with Bible in her heart.” 


Prof. Griggs, of Stanford, said that for ten centuries self- 
sacrifice had in itself been considered a virtue. We see now that 
true virtue lies in the harmonious development of the whole man, 

Prof. Harrison, of Berkeley, said: ‘‘I protest against the idea 
of duty so far that any desire for self gain is regarded as wrong. 
Morality consists in recognition of rights just as much as the 
recognition of duty. The man who does not defend his own 
rights is not a moral being. Why should we stigmatize the 
desire for honorable distinction ?” 

Mr. Search replied to this that the highest morality consisted in 
the —— of duty from choice. 

Thomas P. mem Jr., of Berkeley, spoke on “Education of 
the.Human Animal.” Education is for the nurture, not for the 
suppression of the impulses of the human being. Instincts are 
not innately bad. More importance should be given to person- 
ality in teaching. 
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Prof. T. D. Wood, of Stanford, read a paper on “ Hygiene in 
Education.” Man is the organically the most unsound of all 
animals. He should be educated in hygiene till he can look 
other animals in the face without being ashamed of his physical 
development, Hygiene in education means that a child must be 
taught how to care for its own health. 

“The Physical Training of Girls,” was treated by Miss Carrie 
B, Palmer, of Oakland, Physical training has been regarded as 
unnecessary for girls. The life of a girl when she reaches her 
period of greatest growth has been regarded as one of restraint 
and artificial conditions. One of the objections to gymnasium 
training for girls is that they get exercise enough in housework, 
The aim is symmetrical development, so that the woman may be 
able to work without strain to her body. It must be realized that 
this work is an essential part of education. 

Supt. J. W. McClymonds, of Oakland, spoke on “ The Sani- 
tary Construction of School Buildings.” The selection of a site 
for a school-house is of great importance. It should have a 
sunny exposure and the land should be dry and well drained, 
The building should throw as little shadow as possible upon the 
playground. The health of pupils is greatly injured by improper 
construction and arrangement of desks. The speaker invited the 
teachers to inspect the system of ventilation in the Oakland high 
school. 


South Missouri Teachers’ Association. 


CARTHAGE.—The eighteenth annual meeting was held here 
Dec. 26, 27, 28. 

J. D. Elhff, of Joplin, spoke on “ A Plan for County Super- 
vision.” He said there was a want of unity between the univer- 
sity and the normals, and that the influence of the state superin- 
tendent is not far reaching enough. Out of the 14,000 teachers 
in the state, only 352 were normal graduates, and 552 held state 
certificates. Thestate should require a certain standard, and the 
teachers should act together to secure county supervision. 

Prof. C. C. White, of Peirce City, speaking on the subject of 
“ State Institutes,” said that the temporary teacher should be 
entirely eliminated. The two most important agencies in the 
preparation of teachers are the normal school and the county in- 
stitute. He advocated the plan for state institutes now in vogue 
in Pennsylvania. 

Supt. Cary, of Bolivar, made the statement that the average 
teaching period in this state is two years. The remedy for this, 
he thought, was to raise the standard of qualifications for teach- 
ing. 

Prof. Holiday, of Warrensburg, spoke on “ The New Geogra- 
phy.” The aim of geography teaching should be to give the 
child a love of nature and to put it in sympathy with nature. The 
eo should be taken to the fields and led to discover the un- 

nown from their knowledge of known things. The officers for 
the ensuing year, are: President, W. T. Carrington, of Spring- 
field ; first vice-president, John Turrentine, of Marionville ; secre- 
tary, = C, White, of Peirce City; treasurer, J. M. Stevenson, of 
Neosho. 





DEs MOINES.—The forty-first annual session of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association met here December 31, and January 1 and 
2. It was the largest gathering in the history of the association, 
there being over a thousand in attendance, 

Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, chairman of the first year 
committee, read the report which answered the problem, ‘‘ How 
Can We Best Unify the Entire Educational Forces of the State 
for the Promotion of Popular Education?” The departments 
are as follows: 


I, What is popular education ? 

Popular education means the education of the masses for good citizen- 
ship, noble manhood and womanhood, and happiness, and should reach, 
in its ideal perfection, every child in the state and render him intelligent, 
virtuous, capable of self support, and happy. 

II. What do the entire educational forces of the state include ? 

All educational institutions under state control, state university, agricul- 
tural college, normal schools, industrial schools, schools for unfortunates, 
normal institutes and city and county schools, besides denominational col- 
leges, academies, parochial schools, private normal schools, business col- 
leges, etc., with all teachers, parents, school officers, and school boards ; in 
a general sense the press, the family, church, and society. 

III, Where do they lack unification ? 

1, Lack of co operation and too much competition in attempting to do 
the same work rather than attempting to do only the lines of work for 
which each is best adapted. 

2. Lack ot uniformity in the conditions of admission to colleges; but 
= any to the lack of uniformity of standards and grades of high 
schools, 

. Lack of a central executive power having greater authority. 

. Lack in power to compel attendance upon our schools. 

. Lack in uniformity of requirements for professional recognition. 

. Lack of interest on the part of many parents and officers. 

. Want of better laws regarding the qualification of superintendents. 
. Lack in character of instruction given at normal institutes. 


on OU W 


The second topic was as follows: 

IV. What is the best way to unify the educational forces ? 

1. Adopt, at least, one course of study in high schools, which will have 
the same subjects arranged in the same order and time, so that a two of 
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three years’ course will parallel a four years’ course, as far as it goes. Also, 
secure, on part of colleges, the acceptance of all high school work, as far 
as it goes. 

2. By creating a state board of education. 

3. By enacting a compulsory education law. 

4. By making requirements to enter the profession of a higher and more 
thorough character. 

5. Make a system for the state school, which shall have unity of purpose, 
and all private and denominational schools will fall into line as nearly as 
possible. Create a board of commissioners, which shall have power to 
supervise the teaching of all the state schools, establish standards for all 
the schools, from the lowest to the highest, so that a child starting in the 
country school, can finish in the university. 

6. Enter upon campaign of education with parents and school offi- 
cers. Hold directors’ and parents’ meetings everywhere. Let teachers at- 
tend to listen. 

7. Let all plans of unification begin at the bottom, the primary school ; 
to that fit the grammar school ; to the grammar school fit the high school ; 
to the high school fit the colleges. 

8. Give the superintendent of public instruction greater authority, a 
larger working force, and larger appropriations for his use, so that the 
schools of the state may come into closer contact and receive more help 
from their head. 

g. More no: mal schools are needed to secure adequate professional train- 
ing for our teachers, and thus more nearly unify methobs of teaching. 

10; Raise the qualifications of the county superintendent. Require him 
to hold a state certificate, or life diploma. 


Sections I., II., and III., of the report were adopted ; IV. was 
postponed. 


Motions were carried (1) to issue a circular letter of county and 
city superintendents urging the importance of child study. 2. 
To ask the state superi.tendent to request county superintend- 
ents to have child study taught in normal institutions. 


Probably two of the most interesting papers given in the gen- 
eral association were on ‘‘ Our Common School System: Its De- 
fects,” by J. F. Sessions, of Waterloo; “ Its Remedies,” by F. 
B. Cooper, of Des Moines. 


The following is the final report of the third year committee. 


I, STATE TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS, 


1. There was absolute unanimity in the opinion that the great need for 
trained teachers demanded that the state should establish other normal 
schools, similar to the present one, and that the twenty-sixth general assem- 
bly should be urged to make provision for the early opening of at least one 
more such school. 

2. There was almost unanimity in the opinion that there should also be 
additional provision made at once for a grade of training schools fer ele- 
mentary teachers alone, the course of study for which shall be specifically 
planned to reach the necessities of the 15,000 inexperienced and poorly 
qualified young persons who will find their way into the rural and village 
schools of the state within the next two years. These schools should be or- 
ganized so as to unite local and state interests and should include a system of 
support by a plan of payment on results. 


Il, BETTER METHODS OF DETERMINING QUALIFICATIONS 
OF APPLICANTS FOR AUTHORITY TO TEACH. 

: The sentiment of the committee, as far as ascertained, is in favor of leg- 

islation that will make more efficient than the present system can give, the 

issuing of county teachers’ certificates. The plan preferred would result in 

more surely rejecting the incompetent and would relieve the county super- 

intendent’s work to such an extent as to strengthen the office and enable 


such officer to devote himself more strictly to the duties of actual super- 
vision. 
III, RECOGNITION OF SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

The sentiment of the committee, as far as could be ascertained, was in 
favor of extending the power of the state board of educational examiners, 
So as to enable it to grant state certificates to special teachers, such as high 
school department teachers, vocal music teachers, drawing teachers, first 


ged teachers, etc., not now taken into consideratiou by our present 
jaws, 


1V. INSTITUTE TEACHERS, 


The committee is also of the opinion that there should be such legislation 
as would protect the interests of the teachers of the state so far as the county 
normal institutes are concerned, so that the appointment of any other than 
superior institute instructors would be impossible. Since the state regularly 
taxes the teachers who maintain these normal institutes, it seems that sim- 
ple justice would exact that they should be protected at all times from im- 
position. 


The most important subject under discussion at the Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ section was as to which would be the 
better for the teacher—study of psychology or study of literature. 
It was admitted by the majority that one was as important as the 
other, and that the study of one with the exclusion of the other 
would not do for the highest success of the teacher. Much time 
was spent on this subject. 

The next topic of discussion was, “ How Can All the School 
Branches Be Made to Contribute to the Language Drill?” It 
Was maintained that correct forms of expression must be de- 
manded by the teacher in every recitation on whatever subject. 
Every branch can thus be made of value in language teaching, 
by getting the pupil to place the thought of his subject clearly in 
mind before trying to express himself, and then insisting that he 
shall speak in correct English. Clear thinking is necessary for 
clear speaking ; attention should be given to all the spoken and 
written work of pupils. At the same time it was not considered 


wise to correct a pupil in the midst of a recitation. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Bible Reading in the Public Schools. 


CHICAGO.—A petition is being circulated by the Woman's 
Educational Union asking that the Bible be read in the schools in 
“non-sectarian manner” Sixty thousand men and women are 
said to have signed the petition. Letters of endorsement have 
been received from President Harper, of the University of Chicago, 
Cardinal Satolli, Dr. Pauli Coene, and Dr. Kohler for the Jewish 
congregation of New York, Bishop Falloms of the Methodist 
church, and many others of various faiths and denominations. It 
is proposed to have selections from the scriptures prepared by a 
committee representing the various churches. 





Child Study Reports 


From a lecture by Dr. Monteser. (See JOURNAL of January 


18, page 71.) 


G. W. (I. 533) born 1885; entered our kindergarten at the age of four, 
was promoted to the different grades of the school, and is now in fourth, 
Until about two years ago he was reported as a good child, somewhat 
slow, but willing and obedient. Then there seemed to be a decided change, 
the child become irregular, inattentive, lazy, disobedient. At the begin- 
ning of the present year her class teacher reported that she could not do 
the work of the class in English and arithmetic, either because of stupidity 
or laziness, She acts in a very silly manner, and plays most of the time, 
Other teachers confirm this statement. The only one who is satisfied with 
her is the teacher of manual work; all others agree that she is incapable 
of answering the most simple questions, and that she makes no effort. _ 

The physician’s examination gives the solution of the mystery. The girl 
is a mouth breather, which condition is caused by an anoid vegetation in 
her nose; she has enlarged tonsils, which must be removed, suffers from 
headache and soon. A slight deafness quite accounts for her inability to 
answer simple questions, as well as for her inattention and her tendency to 
play, which is simply an outlet for her childish activity which finds no scope 
in the school-room, 

To show another typical case in which the physician had to come to the 
help of the teacher, I will mention the following: A little boy of six 
came to us this fall. He had attended akindergarten down town, and was 
put in our first grade. He soon showed some very queer manners, such as 
‘* squirming around in his seat, spreading his legs over the desks at re- 
cess,” etc. Now this boy, who comes from a good American home. must 
have caused his mother a good deal of trouble, and yet the question on the 
enrollment blank, ‘* Is the child’s general health good ?” was answered 
**yes.” The school physician who was consulted diagnosed chorea and 
general nervous disorder, and the child will probably have to be taken out 
of school till a cure is effected. 

Instead of marking the standing of the child by figures or percentages, 
we try to express his conduct, diligence, attention, and progress in studies 
by appropriate words, marking the strong qualities, and calling attention to 
his deficiencies. Finally, when the child graduates from our school we dis- 
miss him with a final report, summing up his character and attainments in 
each of the final school studies. ‘ 

A boy of twelve who had evidently been misunderstood by his own friends 
and, previous teachers, came to us with the reputation of being stupid,lazy, 
and morally defective. “oti 

We endeavored to study this child and see if we could not touch him in 
some way in which he had not been touched. We were ina fair way to 
succeed with him, when, to our great surprise, he was taken out of our 
hands. It seemed that some miracle of transformation had been expected, 
and as it couid not be effected immediately, disappointment was the conse- 

uence. 

. This year we are supplementing the work in observations by syllabi, by a 
kind of graded course in observation, It begins with a syllabus on tem- 
perament. Each student wrote out an analysis of her own temperament, 
and also that of another member of her class. In order to insure inde- 
pendent observation the name of the person on whom the student reported 
is not made known to anyone. Thus two entirely independent charac- 
terizations of each student were obtained, one by herself and one by one of 
her classmates. These were then compared and discussed in class. After 
this certain children in the kindergarten were assigned to the whole class 
for observation, according to the same syllabus and the papers handed in 
were again compared. 


Program of Department ot Superintendence. 
TUESDAY. 


Opening exercises and matters of business. 

Problems of Detailed Supervision. 

2. “ What is the True Function or Essence of Supervision ?” 
C. A. Babcock, superintendent of schools, Oil City, Pa. Discus- 
sion; Supt. F. Treudley, Youngstown, Ohio, Supt. J. H. Phillips, 
Birmingham, Ala. , 

2. “ What is the Best Use that can be made of the Grade 
Meeting?” Edward C. Delano, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, Ill. Discussion: Supt. H. E. Kratz, Sioux 
City, lowa. 

3. ‘Courses of Pedagogical Study as Related to Professional 
Improvement in a Corps of City Teachers.” W. 5S. Sutton, su- 
perintendent of schools, Houston, Tex. Discussion: Supt. E. H, 
Mark, Louisville, Ky. 

How Shai! the Best Schools be brought to the People in the 
Rural Districts ? 

1. “Some Social Factors in Rural Education in the United 
States.” B.A. Hinsdale, chair of pedagogy, University of Mich- 
igan. Discussion by the members of the committee on rural 
schools, led by Supt. L. B. Evans, Augusta, Ga., chairman sub- 
committee on supervision. 
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EVENING 


ADDRESSES. 
“The Vocation of the Teacher.” J. G. Schurman, president 
Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 
“The University and the State in the South.” Edwin A. 
Alderman, chair of pedagogy, University of North Carolina. 


WEDNESDAY, 

Co-ordination, Correlation, and Concentration. 

1. “ The Necessity for Five Co-ordinate Groups in Course of 
Study.” W. T. Harris, U.S. commis.ioner of education. Dis- 
cussion : Herman T. Lukens, Clark university, Mass. 

2. “ What Correlations of Studies seem Advisable and Possi- 
ble in the Present State of Advancement in Teaching?” C.B. 
Gilbert, superintendent of schools, St. Paul, Minn. Discussion: 
Supt. W. P. Burris, Bluffton, Ind. 

3. “Concentration of Studies as a Means of Developing Char- 
acter.” Charles De Garmo, president of Swarthmore college, Pa. 

1. “Isolation and Unification as Bases of Courses of Study.” 
E. E. White, ex-superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Discussion : S, N. Inglis, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Illinois, 

2. “ Organic Relations of Studies in Human Learning.” W. 
N. Hailmann, superintendent of Indian schools. Discussion: 
J. M. Guiiliams, principal of normal school, Jasper, Fla. 

3. “Some Practical Results of Child Study.” A.S. Whitney, 
superintendent of schools, East Saginaw, Mich. 

The Influence of the Kindergarten Spirit upon the Public 
Schools, 

“On Higher Education.” 
schools, Toronto, Ont. 

“On the Elementary School.” F. W. Parker, principal of 
Cook County normal school, IIlinois. 


THURSDAY, 


James L. Hughes, inspector of 


Ideals in Education. 


1. “‘ What Should the Elementary School Accomplish for the 
Child?” Miss N, Cropsey, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Discussion: Miss E. C. Davis, supervisor of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, Arnold Tompkins, chair of pedagogy, 
University of Illinois. 

2. ‘What Should the High School do for the Graduate of the 
Elementary School?” F Louis Soldan, superintendent of schools, 
St. Louis. Discussion: Pres. Joseph Swain, Indiana university. 

3. “ What Should the College and University do for the Crad- 
uate of the High School?” James H. Baker, president of the 
University of Colorado. Discussion : Supt. O. H. Cooper, Gal- 
veston, Texas, 

Round Tabdies. 


1. “City Superintendents.” James M. Greenwood, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kansas City, chairman and leader in discus- 
sion, 

2. “State Superintendents.” Charles R. Skinner, state super- 
intendent of New York, chairman and leader in discussion. 

3. “ County Superintendents.” Joel D. Mead, county superin- 
tendent of Duval County, Florida, chairman and leader in discus- 
sion. 

_4. “National Herbart Society.”” John Dewey, department of 
philosophy, Chicago university, chairman and leader in discus- 
sion, 

5. “ The Spelling Problem.” Edward R. Shaw, School of Ped- 
agogy, New York university, chairman and leader in discussion. 

““Some Educational Questions Pertaining to the New South.” 
J. L. M. Curry, agent Peabody fund. 

Reports of Committees. 
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RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS; 


THE SOUTHERN STATES PAS3ENGER ASSOCIATION and the CENTRAL 
TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION have agreed to sell tickets from points within their 
territory to persons.attending the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
dence on February 18, 19, and 20, 1896, under the following conditions: 

First.—Each person desiring the excursion rate must purchase a first- 
class ticket ‘either limited or unlimited) to the place of meeting, for which 
he will pay the regular fare, and must obtain from the ticket agent @ 
printed certificate of purchase of the standardform. 

Second.—\f through tickets cannot be procured at the starting point, 
parties will purchase to the nearest point where such through tickets can be 
obtained, and there purchase through to place of meeting, requesting a cer- 
tificate fromthe Ticket Agent at the point wherz each purchase is made, 


Third.—Tickets for the return journey will be sold by the ticket agent 
at the place of meeting, at one-third the first-class limited fare, only to 
those holding certificates signed by the ticket agent at point where through 
ticket to place of meeting was purchased counterstgned by the signature of 
R. E. Denfield, Secretary, Department of Superintendence, of the National 
Educational Assoctation, certifying that the holder has been in regular at- 
tendance at the meeting and v7seed by the Special Agent of the Southern 
State Passenger Association who will be in attendance. 

Fourth.—Tickets for return journey will be furnished only on certificates 
procured not more than ¢hree days before the meeting assembles, nor more 
than ¢hree days after the commencement of the meeting, and will be avail- 
able for continuous passage only ; no stop-over privileges being allowed on 
tickets sold at less than regular unlimited fares. Certificates will not be 
honored unless presented within ‘Aree days after the adjournment of the 
meeting. It is understood that Sunday will not be reckoned as a day. 

Fifth.—The certificates are not transferable. No concession on rates will 
be made 1n case of failure to secure certificate of purchase. 


Sixth.—Similar concessions have been made by most other associations 
throughout the country and it is now believed that all will finally make 
concessions. Delegates must take receipts from the lines on the territory 
of each Passenger Association, 

From a few points in the United States, tourist: tickets will be found pref- 
erable to certificate rates, chiefly on account of stop-over privileges thereby 
obtainable. 

HOTELS, 


Windsor, headquarters of the department, $3.00; Everett, $3 00, $2.50, 
two in a room; St. James, $3.00; Piacede, $3.00; New Duval, $2.50, $2.00 
two in a room; Geneva, $2 50; Carleton, $3.00; St. Johns, $1.50. 

The city of Jacksonville has given ample assurance that she will do all 
she can to make our stay there pleasant and profitable. Several free excur- 
sions particularly on the St. Johns river and to the Atlantic, have been ar- 
ranged by the city ; while the railroads have arranged for many others at 
a very low rate of fare. 


Department of Superintendence, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting will be at Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 18-20. The 
attendance from the East and New England states will be very large. The 
New England delegation and most of New York have selected their route, 
and will meet at Washington, D. C., and go in a body from there. Mr. 
A. E, Winship will be in charge of the New England delegation, the route 
selected is via the ‘* New Florida Short Line,” by way of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Southern Railway, and the Florida Central and Peninsular 
Railroad, and is really about forty miles shorter than the previous routes. 
This line has an elegant train of the finest and most modern Pullman Draw- 
ing-room, Sleeping and Compartment Cars, Observation and Library and 
Hotel Dining Cars, with other first class conveniences, 

This great train leaves New York at 3.20 P. M., every day, running di- 
rectly through to Jacksonville, and reaching there the following evening at 
6.30 P.M. Also a companion train known as the United States Fast Mail, 
which takes the New York papers of one morning and puts them in Jack- 
sonville the following morning for breakfast, performing a service in this 
direction never dreamed of before the completion of this great new 
route. 

The route from New York to Philadelphia runs through what seems to be 
one continuous suburb; atter Philadelphia comes Washington, where 
even familiarity can not dim the beauty of the approach and entrance 
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ECOGNIZING the fact that much of the ‘opposition to vertical writing has been the result of 
clumsy and imperfect attempts to imitate in vertical writing the copies of the ordinary slanting hand, the 
authors of the Natural System of Vertical Writing have prepared a series of books on original principles. 
The books present copies especially adapted to the vertical position, easy to make, therefore readily 


learned and rapidly executed. 
writing. 


The style is in a round and graceful hand tending to preserve individuality in 


In the lower books are a large number of small outline illustrations, thus securing the child’s interest in the 


writing lesson and adding to the mechanical practice the stimulus of thought. 


The grading of the books and the 


form of the copies have been carefully worked out by the authors, one of whom is the pioneer vertical writing 
supervisor of America, and the other a teacher of much experience in training and normal work. 


These books emphasize to a greater degree than any others simplicity, legibility, practicability and individu- 
ality in writing. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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‘nto the great capital of the nation, nor the still greater beauty of the exit 
as we cross the Potomac in sight of Arlington heights, in full view of the 
old Lee homestead, from Alexandria to Lynchburg, every inch of ground 
is historical, Rapidan, Orange Courthouse, Brandy station, Culpepper, 
bull Run, Manassas, Charlotteville where is located the old times seat of 
learning, the University of Virginia ; from the car window can be seen 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. 

The New York and Florida Short Line continues along through the beau- 
tiful vallies of Virginia, and dashing across the winding James River, makes 
a short stop at Lynchburg, a beautiful and weaithy city crowning the hills 
on the west of the railroad ; fine scenery is on every hand. The mountains 
are at the west, with trees reaching to their tops, softening their outlines 
and crowning their summits as with a laurel wreath. 

In a little while, passing over the waters of the hurrying Dan, you halt 
again for a few minutes at Danville, an important manufacturing and to- 
bacco center, and famous tobacco market; from here are shipped from 
thirty to forty million pounds of the Virginia weed every year. 

The direct line to Florida takes you through Charlotte, N. C., one of the 
most attractive cities in the South, situated in the county of Mecklenburg, 
indissolubly connected with the War of the Revolution, and having there 
a branch of the United States Mint, a very attractive and enterprising city. 
Everywhere there are the assurances of wealth, thrift. progress, and im- 
provement ; broad, well paved streets ; well built, business-like appearing 
storehouses ; fine residences, with grand old trees and well kept lawns ; 
busy, bustling factories—all these make her the ‘‘ Queen City of the old 
North State.” From Charlotte the ‘* Limited” goes direct to Columbia, 
the capital of the Palmetto state. One of the most important advan- 
tages of this great through line is the fact that by it all uninteresting low- 
lands are avoided, the route is all the way over the higher plateaus, and 
through scenery infinitely superior to any other line, as it traverses the 
glorious Piedmont section. 

Savannah is pre-eminently a beautiful city, and it is to the fortunate 
early arrangement of the town by Oglethorpe, that it owes much of its 
loveliness of to-day. No other American city has such wealth of foliage, 
such charming seclusion and such sylvan conditions, united with all the 
conveniences and compactness of a great commercial city. The squares 
which were originally intended as places of refuge for the colonists in time 
of attack, are now the breathing spots of the city. They are adorned with 
statues, fountains, and mounds, gigantic oaks and magnolias, with here 
and there catalpa and banana trees, within five hours’ nde of Savannah is 
Jacksonville, the place of meeting. 

The track of the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad enters Jack- 
sonville almost directly where the broad sweep of the river curves abruptly 
from its southward course, eastward towards the sea. Other roads also 
enter near the same point ; but while these have their depots and grounds 
quite at the southwestern extremity of the city, necessitating the traversing 
of quite a distance into the central portion thereof, the grounds of the 
Florida Central and Peninsular lie stretched along the river front for about 
half a mile, giving room for its extensive and always busy and crowded 
lumber wharves and log ships, and on beyond these, up into the heart of 
the city, the passenger and freight trains speed almost to the very wails of 
the great Astor block. Three blocks away are found most of the promi- 
nent hotels in the city. 

Delegates returning from Florida will be given special rates at Columbia 
to return via the Mountains of Western North Carolina, Asheville, and 
Hot Springs. 

The Southern Railway (Piedmont) has arranged for special low rates 
for the above occasion and those who contemplate going will find it to 
their interest to communicate with the General Eastern Office, 271 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


Jacksonville Hotels. 


Hotel St. James needs no introduction to visitors to Florida. Froma 
smal! beginning, in 1869, it has increased in size and added to its appoint- 
ments with increasing popularity, It has more than seven hundred 
feet of veranda for promenade; the location is unsurpassed, being on the 
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highest ground in Jacksonville, facing the St. James Park; it has accom- 
modations for five hundred guests; the table is supplied with carefully fil- 
tered rain water, absolutely pure, with artificial ice made from distilled 
water; and the choicest meats, fruits, and vegetables from Northern and 
Southern markets. 

There are telegraph and ticket offices in the house where tickets may be 
bought and baggage checked to all points. An exceptionally fine orches- 
tra furnishes music morning and evening, and on Saturday evenings an 
informal hop is given in the parlors. 

There is a first class livery connected with the house, and turnouts of all 
descriptions may be obtained at moderate prices. 

The house is fitted with electric lights, electric bells, and steam heat in 
halls and public rooms. There are bath rooms en suite, and an elevator, 
and in fact everything which will conduce to the comfort and convenience 
of its guests is thought of and provided by a generous management. The 
members of the Department of Superintendence will have the special rate 
of $3.00 per day. 

Address, by mail or telegraph, J. R. Campbell, proprietor, or Cc. O. 
Chamberlin, manager, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Hotel Placide. 


The Placide is a new building, completed December, 1893. Its construc- 
tion and appliances are all of modern design and finish. The sanitary ar- 
rangements are excellent, the plumbing being thorough and systematic, 
and the drainage perfect. The hotel is arranged to accommodate both 
transit and permanent guests. The new proprietor has just had it thor- 
oughly overhauled and re-decorated, and newly turnished with exception- 
ally fine furniture throughout, and it ranks among the best hotels in the 
city. 

The cuisine is all that could be desired, the cooks are the best that can be 
obtaiaed, and every possible attention will be given tothe dining room, and 
nothing will be omitted which can contribute to the health and comfort of 
the guests. 

The rooms are arranged either singly or in suites, and as many bed-rooms 
as desired. The house having an eastern and southern exposure, the 
rooms are light, airy, and cheerful. There are open fire-places in nearly 
every room in the house. 

The proprietor has had much experience, and strives for the success of 
the Placide. He asks for patronage, and can safely promise a thoroughly 
comfortable house. The editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL knows Jackson- 
ville thoroughly and will bear good testimony forthe Placide. 

To teachers attending the association the terms will be, two in a room, 
$2.00; one in a room, $2 50 and upwards, 

Baggage checked to all points direct from the hotel, 

N, L. WARD, Proprietor. 








An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcot- 
ics or sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant is properly 
nourished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 





Others have been wonderfully benefited by Hood's Sarsaparilla, why not 
you? 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, 1s a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year : and OuR TIMEs (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L, KELLoGG & Co., 6: East Ninth street, New York. 





For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use 






YER'S 


Hair Vigor 
One 

Bottle will do 
Wonders. Try it. 





Purify the Blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 





School Flags. 


MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 





Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Nervous 


Headache 


few escape. It is one of the penal- 
ties of the age. Our grandparents 
never had it. They had nerve but 


not nerves. In their day more 
than half the physicians were not 
prescribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


as a nerve sedative, as they are to- 
day. Contains no opiate of any 
kind. Perfectly safe Prompt re- 
lief. Builds up and strengthens the 
whole system. 





‘Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
‘mail 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, 
*testimonials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, . 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City, 








Chicago, Ill. * 30, 32 South Water St. 
Cincinnati,O. ‘ 244 Main 8t. Formula on 
8t. Louis, Mo. “ 210 Nerth Second &t, Every Bottle. 


2altimore, Md. ‘ 104 Light St. 




















New Books. 


; The fact of a series of books, like the Heart of Oak Books, be- 
ing edited by Charles Eliot Norton is sufficient to insure both 
pedagogical soundness and high literary merit. He holds and 
rightly that the imagination is the faculty that should be specially 
cultivated ; it is the one that is usually neglected. The best means, 
and the usual one, for the cultivation of imagination, is literature. 
There is much literature that even the youngest pupils can appre- 
ciate. The Heart of Oak Books begin with this child literature 
and proceed, step by step, to more difficult selections. No. 1 is 
made up principally of Mother Goose rhymes and jingles, and is 
intended for the nursery as well as the school. It is for reading 
to the child as well as reading by him. The editor holds that the 
child will become familiar with printed words sooner if he is 
already familiar with their sounds, as in the case of these nursery 
rhymes. No. 2 is a collection of fables and nursery tales. In it 
are found some selections from A©sop and recent writers of 
fables as with many familiar stories, as ‘“‘ The Three Bears,” 
“ Jack and the Beanstalk,” etc. In No. 3 are fairy stories and 
classic tales of adventures from such writers as Andersen, J. and 
W. Grimm, Tennyson, Emerson, Wordsworth, Shakespeare, etc. 
No. 4, contains selections from Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, Scott, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Frank- 
lin, Tennyson, and many other writers of pure literature. In Nos. 
5 and 6, classic selections from the best poets, historians, novel- 
ists, orators, etc., of England and America are given. The pupil 
who reads these books through cannot fail to have his taste for 
good literatureimproved. Though intended primarily for schools, 
the books are of so interesting a character that they will be widely 


read by people long past their school days. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) 


In the English Grammar, by Florence Benton, head of the col- 
legiate department of Miss Spence’s school for girls, only the es- 
sentials are given. She treats of the parts of speech and sentences, 
in a brief and explicit way and gives one or more examples un- 
der each definition. Many text-books have too much in them. 
The chief merit of this consists in the brevity and exceeding clear- 
ness in which everything is presented. (J. B. Lippincotc Co., 
Philadelphia. 40 cents.) 


A Lecture on the Study of History delivered at Cambridge, 
June 11, 1895, by Lord Acton, regius professor of modern history, 
is issued ina sma! volume. It is a broad, scholarly presentation 
of the principles connected with modern history. College stu- 
dents will find it profitable reading. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York, 75 cents.) 


Mr. Marshall W. Davis, A. B., does not believe in superficiality. 
By his edition of Molrére's Les Précteuses Ridicules (Ginn & Co , 
1895) he has rendered a marked service to English speaking pu- 
pils who are preparing for advanced French in co leges. 

With the help of a special vocabulary and carefully elaborated 
notes, they enter both into the spirit of the language and tre spirit 
of the play. But the task of the editor did not stop here. He 
added a biographical sketch of Moliére, a history of his plays, the 
critical estimates of Moliére by Goethe, Voltaire Sainte-Beuve, 
and also some other valuable documents, all furnished with pre- 
cious notes by himself. Thus the students becomes prepared for a 
further study of other works by Moliére and his contemporaries. 
Mr. Davis’ book will remain useful for: generations, as it ushers 
the reader into the spirit of Le Grand Szécle,a pericd rich in his- 
torical, social, and literary interest. —SULZBACHE. 


A Primer of the History of Mathematics, by W. W. Rouse 
Ball (Macmillan & Co., 65 cents). To the ordinary student, 
mathematics often appears to be a sort of revelation which some- 
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where and at some time sprang into existence in acomplete state 
and to which nothing really new can be added, although the old 
principles may be applied to harder and harder problems. Mr, 
Ball’s fascinating little book will show the matter in an entirely 
new light. “ The Primer,” which is written in a bright popular 
style, contains an extremely well condensed history of mathema- 
tics, including some interesting biographical sketches of the most 
famous mathematicians. Anyone who cares for mathematics at 
all, and especially teachers, will find the book very interesting 
and suggestive reading. F. M, 
A condensed account of the divinities of Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
Scandinavia, Germany, and India is contained in the Manual of 
Mythology, by Alexander S. Murray, of the department of Greek 
and Roman antiquities of the British museum. Especial atten- 
tion is called to the introduction, which shows how the Greeks 
themselves looked upon the stories of the gods, and how their 
ideas concerning them changed with the development of their 
civilization. This introduction is particularly valuable as explain- 
ing in a general way, the meaning of the myths, and thus leading 
to a higher appreciation of their moral truth and beauty. Large 
space is given to the Greek mythology and each of the deities is 
described and an account given of the different modes of worship, 
with many appropriate poetical quotations. The book is copious- 
ly illustrated, there being a number of full-page colored plates 
representing the gods and goddesses as depicted by ancient sculp- 
tors. It will be in great demand for class use end for libraries. 
(David McKay, 23 South Ninth street, Philadelphia. $1.25.) 
Lecons d’Anglats, Method Naturelle, first book by John 
Ahern (Dussault & Proux, Quebec), should be carefully exam- 
ined by those who wish to teach English to French-speaking 
people. When the work of John Ahern, formerly a teacher in 
the academy of Montreal, actually professor of English in |’Ecole 
normale Laval (France), is known, his book and surely his method 
will guide the foremost English teachers in French schools. Fer, 
if there is to be any enthusiasm for a natural method, the lan- 
guage for which such method is most beneficial, is the English. 
SULZBACHE. 
Comfort in Travel 
is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago im con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit. can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 


trains stop five or ten minutes, For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
i A 





A Great Train to the Royal Palms. 


The Southern Railway announces the re-establishment of its famous 
** New York and Florida Short Line Limited” trains for season of 1896— 
first train southbound leaving New York Monday, January 6, and daily 
thereafter. 

These trains are composed of the finest equipment that the Pullman 
Company can supply, consisting of the latest design Compartment, Obser- 
vation, Sleeping and Dining Cars, and first-class Vestibuled Day Coaches, 
operating between New York and St, Augustine ; also attached to this 
train is Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car New York to Tampa and 
Augusta. 

The route is over the Pennsylvania R. R. from New York to Washing- 
ton, thence over the Southern Railway’s own rails through the beautiful 
and historical Piedmont section of Virginia, North and South Carolina, to 
Columbia, at which point connection is formed with the Florida Central & 
Peninsular R. R., which takes the train through an interesting section of 
the South, . 

Leaving New York at 3.20 P. M., Jacksonville is reached the following 
evening at 6.30 and St. Augustine at 7.40 P. M. The journey to Jackson- 
ville or St. Augustine takes only a day. 

Flori ta tourists should bear in mind the fact that Western North Caro- 
lina is reached only by the Southern Railway, and that cheap auxiliary 
trips may be made into that delightful country im the most comfortable 
manner en route to or from Florida. 
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The Australian ‘‘ Dry Air’’ Treatment of 
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Colds, Laryngitis, Etc. 
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Booth’s Pocket 
Inhaler Outfit, 
y mail, $1.00 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, 


(Mention this paper.) 


AARAAKALALALALARARLANAAHADKAEALARAKERAEKAK AA ALAEADLKEAALADEKEEAEEAEEES 


45 Harvest St., DORCHESTER, MASS., January 29, 1895. 

Your invaluable remedy, Hyomei, has cured me of Catarrh thai 
had defied the power of many so-called cures. I would not be without 
Hyomei and my Pocket Inhaler on any consideration. Iam subject to 
colds. and I find that Hyomei breaks them up at once. It seems to 
penetrate the affected part like magic. 1 believe it to be the greatest 
preventitive of pneumonia ever discovered. Hyomei has also cured a 
| friend, Miss Annie McMurty, of a most chronic case of Asthma. For 
three weeks she has sat in her chair day and night. She retired to her 
bed the evening of the day she began using Hoymei, and slept naturally. 
She has had no return of Asthma since seas a last spring. 


S. HATTIE DAVIS. 
BOOTH's 


"Pocket Inhaler, HYOME! 


Hyomei is 
| apurely veg- 
| etable anti- 
septic, and 
destroys the 
germs which 
cause disease 
in the respiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, is in- 
haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic. delightful to inhale. and 
gives immediate relief. Consultation and trial free at mv office 

: Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 
consisting of pocket inhaler. made of deodorized hard rubber (beau- 
tifully polished), a bottle of Hvomei. a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If vou are sfi// skeptical, send vour address; my pam- 
phlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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Woman’s Bea 


CuicaGo, Aug. 31, 1894. 

Some — seem to 
tuink that a tonic is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician, This isin- 
correct. I Bay,every 
physician says, “* Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
ef nothing which an- 
swers this purpose bet. 
ter than Pabst Malt 






Extract. The Best” 


Tonic. Ladies, espe- - .-% 

viaily, will find Pabst 

Mait Extract a splen- ’ 

did tonic to build up 

their systems, chang- & 4 \ 
ing that weary, tired ‘ 


feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength. th physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares. 

W. HANNA, 4. D. 


Soid by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 
paper and address PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















A 
poor 
wheel is 
like a poor 
horse—it costs 
more than it’s worth 
to keep it. In the Mon- 
ARCH the necessity of re- 
air has been reduced to a 
minimum. Its strength, lightness 
and beauty make it a marvel of mod- 
ern mechanical skill. The 


MONARCH 


is undoubtedly king of bicycles. A 
wheel that you can depend upon in 
any emergency. Made in 4 models. 
$85 & $100. Send for Monarch book, 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 

Lake and Halsted Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

Branches— New York. 
San Francisco, Port- 
land, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, 
Memphis, 
Detreit, 
Toron- 
to. 


























Ladies of Refinement 2 


Have Been Usinc 


Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 














ym & 


feb ax, 
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dle: Wet 
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Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your dealer for it and accept no substitute 


Take only BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





New Books. 


In what he names Substantial Christian 
Philosophy William Kent, M.D., compiles 
the thoughts of great writers on the highest 
problems that have ever engaged human 
minds, inteispersed with his own opinions 
and comments. After defining terms, etc., 
he considers bioplast or protoplast, motion, 
animal electricity, heat, odor, sound, imma 
terial forces, animal mind force, human 
mind force, spirit force, conscience, etc. 
The book is specially designed for young 
people. «John b. Alden, New York ) 


Don’t buy cheap, trashy bind- 
irgs that are dear at any price. 
You pay but a trifle 
more for 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 





SKIRT BINDINGS 


; = = « : 
One of the happiest hits of the century in| 49d save your time, your money 


a literary way was Dr. Holmes’ Autocrat 


the author to give expression to his philoso- 
phy of life in the most unconventional way 
—to work in anecdote, humor, epigram, and 
various illustrations in a style that bubbles 
up fresh and charming as a mountain spring 


this famous American classic has been | 


published as number 81 (triple number) of | 
the Riverside Literature series, with the | 
various prefaces, the Autocrat’s autobi-| 
ography, notes, and an index. The volume | 
is cloth bound and is int.nded for supple- | 
mentary reading and school libraries. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 50 


cents.) 


Hundreds and thousands of young peo- | 
ple look forward with pleasure to the ad-| 
vent of Harper's Round 1 able, {rom which 
they draw both instruction and amusement. 
Che quality of the productions, both artis-| 
tic and literary are so high that it may be 
said to be without a rival in its particular 
field of weekly journalism One cannot 
conceive how large and various a quantity 
of high class matter 1s issued in this periodi- 
cal during the year until he examines the 
contents of the bound volume. That for 
1095, which we have before us, contains | 
series of articles on bicycling, building of 
modern wonders, great men’s sons, great 
state papers, hcroes of America, New York 
city, typical American schools, etc. The 
boys will be particularly interested in the 
series of maps for wheelmen, giving routes 
of cycling tours in New York, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The articles in 
this large volume of nearly eleven hundred 
pages run up into the hundreds. It ought 
to be in every home; through it the boys 
and girls have history, science, and many 
other things. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 





Literary Notes. 


Women are taking up the art of book- 
binding, and one of them, Miss S, T. Pri- 
deaux, has already won the highest dis- 
tinction in England in its practice. This 
lends particular interest to the article on 
“ Design in Book-Binding ” inthe February 
Scribner's by Miss Prideaux with examples 
of her best work. 


A book that possesses a special timeli- 
ness in connection with present inter- 
national issues is The History of the For- 
eign Policy of Great Britain, by Montague 
Burrows, Chichele professor of modern 
history in Oxford, just published by the 
Putnams. The work presents in outline 
the main features cf the relations of Great 
Britain with foreign states from the time of 
Henry II. down to the beginning of 1895. 


of the Breakfast Table. The planallowed 





and your dress. 
Look for “S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


lf your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials. 
to the S.H. & M. Co.. P.O. Box 699, New York 
Cit 


_ 
Constable KaCo. 


NOVELTIES. 
SPRING DRESS FABRICS. 


ENGLISH MOHAIRS, 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS, 
FRENCH NOVELTY GOODS, 
CAMEL’S HAIR CASHMERES, 
DIAGONALS, SERGES, 
GRENADINE AND GAZE. 





Check Suitings. 


| SDroadovay KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


















At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


. Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eae 
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No one ever thought of introducing so 
expensive a feature as lithographic color 
work in the days when the leading maga- 
zines sold for $4.00 a year, and 35 cents a 
copy. But times change, and the maga- 
zines change with them. It has remained 
for The Cosmopolitan, sold at one dollar a 
year, to put in an extensive lithographic 
plant, capable of printing 320,000 pages per 


day (one color). The January issue pre- | 


sents as a frontispiece a water-color draw- 
ing by Eric Pape, illustrating the last story 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, which has 
probably never been excelled even in the 
pages of the finest dollar French periodi- 
cals. Hereafter the cover is to be a fresh 
surprise each month. 


Three characteristic letters by James 
Russell Lowell, never before published, are 
printed in the February Cen/ury. The let- 
ters describe the habits and the songs of 
the birds at Elmwood, the Cambridge home 
of Lowell. Henry M. Stanley, in an article 
on the “ Development of Africa,” recalls the 
fact that troubles with the Boers in South- 
ern Africa first induced David Livingstone 
to travel to the north, and so led the way 
to the opening of Equatorial Africa. Liv- 
ingstone, who was a missionary at Kolo. 
beng, accused his Boer neighbors of cruelty 
to the natives, They resented his interfer- 
ence, and threatened to drive him from the 
country. He published their misdeeds in the 


|tion of the Electromagnetic Telegraph,” 


and the “ Digest of Current Technical Elec- 
trical Literature.” 


D. Appleton & Co., have issued a volume 

entitled Zhe Monroe Doctrine and Other 
Studies of American History,by Prof. ]. B 
McMaster. In addition to his timely and 
; important elucidation of the Monroe doc- 
tine, Prof. McMaster treats of the third term 
from the historical point of view, and dis 
| cusses other political and financial subjects 
|of grave importance as illustrated by the 
light of history. 


Prof. James Sully’s delightful Studzes of 
Childhood, some of which have appeared 
in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
during the past year, are now issued in 
book form. Written by a psychologist 
| whose other works have won him a high 
position, these studies proceed on sound 
scientific lines in accounting for the mental 
| manifestations of children. 


The January number of Zhe Writer 
(Boston) begins the ninth annual volume of 
|this magazine for literary workers. Its 
| features include a third article in the series 
on “ How to Write Stories for Boys,” by 
Harry Castlemon, the popular juvenile 
writer; articles in the “ Editorial Talks 
with Contributors” series, by Joseph New- 
ton Hallock, editor of the CArzstian Wert, 
and Edwin D. Mead, editor of the Mew 


That Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is a sure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im. 
poverished and impure The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
in and health to the whole body. In 
truth, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the Weak Strong 


Besure to get Hood’s and only Hood's. 


$1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Hood’s Pills cure nausea and biliousness. 





Cape newspapers, and his house was burned | /- 
in ean TThis led to his leaving South- | Eng 
ern Africa and going to a region where he| Godey's Magazine has brought out an- 
could follow in peace his vocation as a mis- | other novelty for the January issue, in the 
sionary, unmolested by the Boer farmers. | shape of a Woman's Number. All the 


as . : - articles, stories. and poems in it are either 
Ginn & Co., will have ready this month, by or about women. 


in the International Modern Language Ser- 
ies, Wéessenschaftliche Vortraege von\ G, P. Putnam’s Sons have announced the 
Emil du Bots-Reymond, edited with notes | publication of The Red Republic, a Story 
and introduction by J. H. Gore, Ph. D.,| of she Time of the Commune, by Robert 
professor of mathematics (formerly of Ger-| W. Chambers. The scene of this story is 
man) in the Columbian university. The | Jaid in Paris during the exciting winter and 
purpose of the editor ia preparing for class | spring of 1871, just after the German siege, 
use some of the lectures of Du Bois-Rey-| and when the city was in the possession of 
mond has been to place in the hands of | the Commune. 

students reading matter which is extremely | 


interesting in itself, and which will also | 
serve as » aid in the acquisition of a knowl- | Interesting Notes. 


edge of the style and vocabulary of techni-| The Chinese pharmacopeia contains many 


cal German. peculiar remedies. Snow-water is supposed 


, . : + |to be good for worms, while hail-water is 
A tim interesting article in 7he|*. . . : 
timely and 8 | poisonous. Amber is nervine. Ink is a 


erennny ag gl ag gy begins tay Rat | diuretic, and gunpowder is a vermifuge. 
tion of an Electric Motor,” accompanied by — _ — for a. It 1s 
twelve cuts illustrating all stages in the | ™UCh adulterated, but there is a sure ners 
development of this modern-time essential. | If real, its fumes will charm rats out of their 
nite holes. Wheat bread is prescribed for a 
variety of complaints, and bread-pills are 
an old remedy with Celestial doctors. Ver- 
digris is good for skin troubles. Amber- 
gris is a substance coughed up by dragons, 
and 1s excellent for healing. Plasters of 
elephant hide are useful for wounds that 
heal slowly. Dried scorpions and seed- 
pears cure a number of diseases. Ashes of 
paper are an astringent. 


land Magazine, etc. 


The first issue of the Electrical World | 
for 1896 is the largest number of an electri- 
cal journal ever published (136 pages) while 
the edition published is also the largest 
(18,000 copies). Among the features of the 
number are the following: A series of ar- 
ticles on “‘ Central Station Working;”’ the 
closing of the controversy on the “ Inven- 


“I AM NOT WELL” 


— Shylock. 





The Engineer, London, of a recent date, 
has an account of the experiments of Mr. 
C. A. Stevenson, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
on a method of indicating to ships their 
- ‘ positions in a harbor when the weather is 
You don’t deserve to be. thick, or in a foggy night. By his plan, a 
You're sick because your cable conveying an alternating current is 

2s ce moored in a known position, and its induc- 
appetite overreached your tive action upon proper instruments on the 
. . oF % ship, enables the latter to know its place at 
judgment. Conscience and | once. A cable constructed by Mr. Steven- 


Stomach are of close kin, | $0" Was found to act plainly through 180 


Lj d] \ OF feet of water. 
** Live an et live. s a . ™ , 
. = The United States patent office authorit- 


ies sent to Duluth a chemical expert on an 

application fora — for a ged gg 
” I ‘ " 

TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS |or ce iteiddes chemical, combinations 


slowly and 
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blood daily. 
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With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
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the first order from each neighborhood 
4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
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ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPAny, 
50 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, Ny. ¥. 





1F YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and I mporter, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 

LABOR any amount | — 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic | 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, througb 
ractions, percentage to advance measurements. 27 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 





(No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders. | heretofore supposed to be impossible, and 
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on this ground the application for a patent 
was rejected, the method being termed in- 
operative. Three entirely satisfactory tests 
were made by the government chemist, and 
he has returned to Washington, and has 
made a report to the patent office. After 
detailing the tests as made by himself he 
says that the process is operative, that it 
appears to be almost perfect in its results 
in obtaining the entire aluminum value of 
the oxide. The discoverer of this process 
and his Duluth associates say they can 
produce pure aluminum, at a price consid- 
erably below that of any of the electrical 
processes, and cheaper, bulk for bulk than 
copper. 


Among the wounded Bull Run prisoners 
returning from Richmond after many weary 
months in Libby was a lad naned Will Up- 
ham, of the Second Wisconsin Infantry. 
This boy found his way into the presence 
of Lincoln, who sympathetically drew from 
him the story of his adventures in battle 
and in prison, and sent him away with an 
appointment to West Point, from which 
academy Upham was subsequently gradu- 
ated with honors. Recently this protégé of 
Lincoln was chosen governor of Wiscon- 
sin. 

One day Lincoln was found counting over 
and dividing into parcels a small sum in 
greenbacks for a negro messenger in the 
treasury department who was in hospital 
with the small-pox, unable to sign the roll 
and draw his pay. The president of the 
United States cheerfully undertook to cut 
the Gordian knot of red tape, procure the 
poor man’s wages, and make the desired 
disposition thereof.-—Century. 


Arctic-Siberia and the Siberian islands 
were successfully explored, in part, by Baron 
Toll in his expedition of 1893, an account of 
which has recently been published in Russia 


under the auspices of the St. Petersburg | 


Academy of Sciences. The chief incentive 
to the expedition was the report that the 
perfect body of a mammoth had been dis- 
covered near the Arctic ocean, south of the 
New Siberian islands, in the valley of the 
Sanza-Yulakh river. The locality was 
reached, and though part of the remains of 
a youog mammoth were found, the expedi- 
tion failed to secure the great prize of a 
perfectly preserved specimen of this post- 
tertiary monster. The expedition, however, 


was equipped for general exploration and | 


made numerous interesting discoveries and 
observations in this little known region, as- 
certaining, among other things, that in the 
age of the mammoth the line of tree vegeta- 
tion extended at least 200 miles farther norih 
than at present, or to 74 degrees N latitude. 
Baron Toll made use of the reindeer in his 
explorations and rode hundreds of miles on 
the backs of these fleet and sure-footed ani- 
mals, and affirms that the tundra may be 
crossed in this way at any season of the 
year. 


The Nickel Plate Road is the Low Rate, 
Best Service, Short Line, between Buffalo 
and Chicago. 


During the Teething Perid. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa. 
the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
ave cents a bottle. 


Fire-proof paper, for printing and writing 
purposes, is now manufactured in Beriin by 
anew patented process. Ninety-five parts 
of asbesto. fiber of the best quality are 
washed in a solution of permanganate of 
calium and then treated with sulphuric acid 
as a bleaching agent. Five parts of wood 


pulp, as used in paper factories, are added, | 
and the whole is placed in the agitating box | 


with an addition of lime water and borax. 


Sold by Druggists in every part of | 
Winslow’s | 


After being thoroughly mixed the material 
is pumped into the regulating box, and al- 
lowed to flow out of a gate on an endless 
wire cloth, where it enters the usual paper- 
making machinery. It is easy to apply 
water marks to this paper, which ordinarily 
has a smooth surface, but which can be 
satin finished, this being more preferable 
for writing purposes. Paper thus produced 
is said to resist even the direct influence of 
flame and remains uninjured even in a white 
heat. 


An experiment is to be tried this winter 
in the streets of Paris in providing warmth 
and shelter for the poor. In all but the 
richer quarters there are to be awnings, 
under which enormous braziers will be kept 
| constantly burning. 
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STOP A MOMENT! 
* une PHYSIOLOGY 
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